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Fo mining, as to so many industries, 
electricity brings power for pro- 


ductivity, power for cutting and 





carrying, and to convey miners to and 
from the surface. For nearly 50 years 
ENGLISH ELectric has produced 
mining electrial equipment — hoist 
drives, hauling 24,000 miners a day in 
Britain alone; coal cutter motors; 
underground locomotives; and much 
else to increase mining’s contribution 


to the prosperity of many nations. 











From coal, that ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
helps to produce, comes much of the 
world’s mounting electrical power. 
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CALL TO ACTION 


HE report ot the Parliamentary delegation which was 
in Kenya last month confirms with clarity, force and 
unanimity the which most 
shared for some time, that the situation in the colony 
is steadily deteriorating. Between the 
menibers and the three Labo 
of « 
gravest of 


suspicion, Observers have 


three Conservative 
is no difference 
the 


a that their report says much that ts 





pinion, and their findings are set plainest and 


terms. It is n 


out in 


new: but it gathers the facts together, puts the right emphasis 
on the right point, and being above suspicion ts bound to 
carr) the greatest weight. The Government indeed has already 
acted on it, for it is clear that there is a direct connection 


between the delegation’s severe criticism of the Kenya police 
and the recent appointment of Colonel A. E. Young as the new 
nimissioner. nasty mess of brutality 
corruption to clear up, but Colonel Young is the man to do 
that if anyone can 

From ume to time during the past year and more there have 
come statements from Kenya to the effect that the trouble 
is being brought under control. There was one on the very 
day that the delegation’s report was published. The Member 
for Finance, Mr. E. A. Vasey, said in the Legislature that the 
“defeatists ” who talked about the situation deteriorating were 
terribly wrong, that “we are not being beaten by Mau Mau, 
We are moving steadily towards victory.” It is this kind of 
Statement, taken together with the manifest facts, which has 
given such a disturbing impression of confusion and incom- 
petence. Nobody has ever said that we were being beaten 
by Mau Mau. The point is that Mau Mau is not being beaten. 
The men at the top in Kenya have been doing their best 
beyond a doubt, but now that the situation has been re-defined 
the time is past for merely putting a bold front on it. In one 
sense matters have been brought to a head, for the first time, 
by the Parliamentary delegation. The signal for a fresh start 
has been given. But this start cannot be made until it is 
frankly recognised that the influence of Mau Mau has increased 
among the Kikuyu in recent months: that the mass of the 
people cannot turn against those who intimidate them in the 
reserves and in Nairobi itself until they are assured of protection 


There is a and 





IN KENYA 


and given fresh hope for the future: that even in the most 
difficult circumstances and in the face of a most revolting 
enemy the secvrity forces must see to it that their members 
do not stoop to darbarism themselves: and that the Europeans 
must accept ¢ ges, constitutional and otherwise, not only 
in principle bui in detail, whiel inevitably alter their way 
{ life 

Just as the delegation’s report will be generally accepted 
here, so will 1 be generally accepicd in Kenya, for it must not 
be forgotten tnat the majority of the settlers are reasonable 
and practical men. The objective in Kenya is “a muiti-racial 
society in which the rights all men are safeguarded, and 
not the domination of one race by another, or of the whole 
country by and one race ihere will be no disagreement 
on the principle. but there will be nothing easy about the 


I 


reconciling of the long-term policy with the short-term 


necessities. The European’s rights and the African’s have to be 
brought into harmony and this involves, for example, tackling 
with a will the yblems of land adjustment. However this ts 
done, it will mean sacrifices for the white settlers. The Africans 


must have an outlei for the wing political awareness and 
that outlet is in the government of the country. More must be 
done to break down the Africans must get the 
rate for the job if they do it as well as a white man. These 
and other recommendations, if discussed in the abstract. would 
rouse no dissension save among the dwindling band of die- 
hards; but they are steadily moving towards the point of action. 
It will not be easy for the settlers and they will need a great 


deal of sympathy and support. 


colour bat 


Neguib Goes 

The removal of General Neguib from the presidency of the 
Egyptian Republic, by the military junta which has long been 
known to be chafing against his leadership, of course answers 
no questions. It only makes it plainer that control of Egypt, 
such as it is, is in the hands of men who are not even asking 
the right questions first. much less finding answers. It could 
at least be said of General Neguib that, even while he tolerated 
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a situation in which the attack on the British was the central 
activity, he recognised that there can be no real stability in 
Egypt unless the main attack is made on the problem of 
poverty. He said as much only a month ago. But what 
Colonel Nasser says is that he has now taken control of 
Egypt ‘until the liberation of the country from Imperialistic 
forces.’ But ‘liberation’ with starvation and disease is only a 
recipe for anarchy. For liberation in this case is a myth 
and the social backwardness of Egypt is a reality. There is 
nothing the British want more than to get out of Egypt, always 
provided that the country they leave behind is safe and stable. 
It is the military junta that will not and cannot liberate Egypt 
so long as it refuses to admit that * the first enemy is poverty.’ 
It cannot even leave General Neguib, whose words those are, 
free to pursue the best interests of his country. 


indignation Wont Kill McCarthy 


Despite all the accumulating evidence of the element of cold 
calculation in the character, aims and methods of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy there still seems to be a widespread belief 
that public indignation about his activities will somehow of 
itself reduce him to silence and impotence. Has it not been 
sufficiently demonstrated that Senator McCarthy seeks, fosters 
and thrives on public indignation’? Has he not shown this 
week that, in the very teeth of an outcry against his bullying 
of one distinguished and popular General he can force the 
administration to make available any other Army officers he 
may wish to put to the question? How long must this go 
on before it is realised that indignation is not enough—that 
what is now needed is a deliberate plan to end his public life ? 
There will always be reasons and excuses for outcry. This 
week’s examples are his brutal browbeating of Brigadier 
General Zwicker at a_ session of the Senate Permanent 
Investigations Committee, and the complaint of the UK 
Chamber of Shipping about the shadowing of British ships 
in the Far East, for which imposition McCarthy is held mainly 
responsible Next week there will be further such 
performances, always provided that the McCarthy publicity 
organisation continues to function smoothly. It should surely 
be clear by now that the Senator’s reputation for witch-hunting, 
hysteria and brutality is part of his stock-in-trade, deliberately 
built up by him as a means to further political power. If he 
is to be stopped it will only be by people as clever and cold- 
blooded as himself, but with order and decency as their aim, 
instead of mere power based on chaos and fear. Aimless 
attacks by non-Americans are worse than useless. They only 
serve to make him more popular with isolationists and with 
those socially resentful, imperiectly assimilated Americans who 
provide his main support. We in this country, unlike the true 
democrats among his own countrymen, have no chance to turn 
indignation into effective action. McCarthy will only be 
stopped by men who are more poweriul, more clever and more 
grimly purposeful than he is himself. And those men must be 
Americans. 


Papering Chasms 

It was said twice in this journal, first while the Berlin 
conference was still in progress and then at its ending, that the 
real question was, and would continue to be. not whether 
Western Germany would rearm but how. The Foreign 
Secretary affirmed this as he opened the debate on Wednesday. 
It was in effect the fulcrum of his speech. And there is no 
longer any doubt about the framework within which Western 
Germany should be rearmed. In that it openly demonstrated 
the present impossibility of coming to any terms with the 
Russians other than their own on the unification of Germany, 
the Berlin conference served a useful purpose. A * neutralised ’ 
Germany would be a large tit-bit for the Communist anaconda. 
The leaders of the Labour Party support the Government’s reso- 
lution. Mr. Morrison and Mr. Eden are at one. But it was 
a near thing for the Labour leaders—for ali but half of the 
Parl.amentary 


party are still shaking in the grip of their 
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misgivings and would prefer to retire into wishful thinking, 
You cannot paper over a chasm, said Mr. Eden about the 
doubletalk which characterised much of the negotiations jn 
Berlin when both sides used the identical terms in antithetical 
senses. Mr. Morrison made a good shot at it on Wednesday 
when he pledged the Opposition’s support for a West German 
contribution to European defence. It was a splendid perfor- 


mance, and a responsible one, but it could not conceal the 
width of the chasm which has opened up in the Labour Party 
and into which a good many people may tumble before all 
is done. The Labour Party is uneasily committed to EDC 
and the Bevanites grow stronger. There are fierce struvgies 
ahead. 


Atomic Fact 


The ordinary man will agree with the Archbishop of ¥ ork 
that all weapons of mass destruction ought to be condem 
but in fact until Russia changes its whole attitude to the rest 
of the world such arms will be cherished. This is the w orld 
we live in and these are the facts of life. Once there wis a 
vague feeling that atomic bombs would not be used. The 


change in the climate of opinion was illustrated well b\ the 
blunt terms employed in the Defence White Paper in the 
sections on atomic weapons and the ease with which the 
country assimilated the statement: “ We intend as soo» as 
possible to build up in the Royal Air Force a force of mo Jern 
bombers capable of using the atomic weapons to the fullest 


effect.” Those who build our defence must plan for the \ orst, 


that is for a war which opens with a mutual bombard nent 
with atomic bombs, a war in which there would be no adequate 
defence against these and similar weapons, a war in which 


victory would go to the side that could drag itself first out of 


the wreckage. It is a hideous prospect but there i, no 
alternative to facing it. President Eisenhower has faccd it 


and the result was his Message to Congress last week culling 
for wider co-operation with America’s allies in the matter of 
atomic information. The British Government is facing i:. as 
the Defence White Paper and the Air Estimates show. 
the man in the street, when he too faces it, need not b 
despondent. Those things are done that have to be cone, 
and if they lead, as they may well do, to a situation in which 
neither side would dare to start a war, so much the better. 
This was the argument put forward recently in two persuasively 
optimistic broadcasts by Sir John Slessor. This is what Sir 
Winston Churchill meant when he said that “ the annihil. ‘ing 
character of these agencies may bring an utterly unforesecuble 
security to mankind.” This is what the man in the street must 
put his trust in if he is to keep his reason. 


Rumpus in the Sudan 


When the Sudanese elections last December ended a 
victory for the pro-Egyptian parties, it was clear to every ody 
except the Egyptians that this did not settle the question 
whether or how the Sudan was ultimately to unite with Egypt. In 
the first place, under the Anglo-Egyptian agreement three 
years may pass before the Sudan achieves its full independence, 
during which time the administration has gradually to pass into 
Sudanese hands and a plebiscite has to be organised in which 
the Sudanese decide their own future. In the second place 
National Unionist Party is neither so solidly, nor so stra ght 
forwardly, pro-Egyptian as its title implics. The row iast 
week-end, between the Egyptian member of the Sudanisuation 
Commission (the body in charge of transferring the adminis.ra- 
tion) and the neutral chairman (Mr. Ziauddin from Paki 
is a reminder both of the difficulties still in store and oi 
degree to which the issues are still open. The Egyptian, Gr 
Captain Sabry, made a gratuitous attack against the (¢ 
mission on grounds of partiality and, in particular, that it 
by its conduct of business, ‘ given a chance to the Gove! 
General to bring pressure on the Prime Minister.’ This p: 
voked a denial from Mr. Ziauddin, which was unanim 
supported by all the other members of the Commission in. 
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ing the representative of the pro-Egyptian National Unionist 
Party. Whether he had in doing this, the full support of his 

ty and of the government is not clear. But his action is at 
jeast an indication that there are limits beyond which the 
Egyptians cannot go without damaging their own cause. The 
whole incident indicates how difficult it is to carry out an 
agreement with a country whose intentions remain hostile. 


Royal Commission on Homosexuality ? 


Homosexuality is today what venereal disease was some 
decades ago, a forbidden subject which is forcing itself into 
discussion and becoming the subject of widespread public 
anxiety. Is homosexuality an illness or a crime ? Can it be 
cured or should it be punished? Should the law take cog- 
nisance of a private act between consenting parties’? Why 
should homosexual acts between males be punished when com- 
parable acts between females go free, and when the worst 
kind of home-breaking adultery, is unregarded by the criminal 
law? In brief—are our laws about homosexuality balanced 
and humane ? These are the kind of questions which are being 
currently asked. As to the law, it is a matter of historic fact 
that Labouchere’s amendment concerning gross indecency 
between males, which stands part of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1885, was one of the least well-considered changes 
in the criminal law ever to reach the Statute Book, and it is 
notorious that its operation, and that of the Offences Against 
the Person Act 1861, abounds in dangerous anomalies. The 
case for a Royal Commission to enquire into the whole subject 
as proposed by Sir Robert Boothby, is a strong one, and neither 
lethargy nor obscurantism—nor the unreasoning prejudice 
which the subject conjures up in some quarters—should be 
allowed to stand in its way. Meanwhile all who are interested 
might read with advantage an admirably calm and informative 
pamphlet The Problem of Homosexuality, produced for the 
Church of England Moral Welfare Council and issued for 
private circulation at 2s. 6d. It is obtainable from Room 251B, 
Church House, Deans Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Priests on the Rack 


The letter addressed to the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris 
by thirty-one worker priests of his diocese carries this crisis 
in the Gallican Church a stage further. The dismissal of three 
Dominican provincials and the banishing from Paris of four 
lading publicists in the same order (always noted for its 
progressive attitude towards social problems) had already 
disturbed the French Government sufficiently for Professor Le 
Bras. the Quai d’Orsay’s adviser on religious matters, to be 
sent to Rome to point out to the Holy See the perturbation 
these measures are causing among French Catholics. Now 
there seems to be every chance that the worker priests will not 
submit to the decision of the hierarchy by March Ist as they 
have been required to do. Reading the worker priests’ letter 
of protest it is impossible not to feel the tragedy of men who, 
in their own words, have been sacrificed “to the inhuman 
needs of a plan of defence which immobilises the Church even 
more than before, throws her back upon herself and prepares 
for her the future which she wished to avoid.” This is the 
language of pain (the only valid language according to Pascal). 
but it is not the first time Rome has broken the hearts of its 
most devoted servants. Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons has said 
that the Church has not abandoned the French working-class, 
but that is not the point. The French working-class has 
abandoned the Church, and the only men to have some success 
in bringing about a reconciliation are to see their work 
destroyed. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE debate on the Berlin conference which occupied 

the House of Commons all Wednesday and Thursday 

has been the weightiest item of business before Parlia- 
ment since the Christmas recess—if not this session. It braced 
the whole Parliamentary system to take part in a tough political 
exercise, and there is nothing like a solid speech by a Foreign 
Secretary reporting on an international conference, such as 
Mr. Eden made in opening the debate on Wednesday, to flex 
the muscles. Dealing with Germany is certainly a tough 
political exercise. The Parliamentary Labour Party is almost 
equally divided on the question whether a German coniribution 
to the Western defence system, subject to guarantees, should 
be made ‘now ’--that is. after the Berlin conference. On 
Tuesday night the party gave its leaders a majority of only 
nine in favour of their decision to support the rearmament of 
Germany. The voting was 113 to 104. This result followed 
an attempt by Mr. Harold Wilson speaking for the Bevanites, 
and all other opponents of German rearmament. to get the 
party to postpone a decision on this Issue. The attempt was 
defeated by only two votes. 


These events jerk the Parliamentary Labour Party back into 
the heart of the controversy. The size of the vote aga nst its 
leaders challenges their authority (although on Wednesday 
morning the national executive of the Labour Party rallied to 
Mr. Attlee’s support), and suggests that they had not prepared 
the ground thoroughly enough for their latest move. They 
have been aware ever since the end of the Labour Government 
—and indeed before that—of the volume of opposition among 
Labour Members to German rearmament in any circumstances. 
As Ministers, the Labour leaders pursued a policy which was 
too friendly towards Germany to please the Left. In opposition 
they have wobbied considerably so as to give the impression 
that they were nearer the Left at heart than the duties of 
office had permitted them to show. Now suddenly the party 
leaders want the party to swing back to the Labour Govern- 
ment’s position. It may be said for the Labour leaders that 
they have at least and at last given a lead—in a direction that 
so many members of the party find painful. The more the 
leaders attempt to drive the party along this road, the more 
certain is the revival of the Bevanites as an active force. 

» ~ % =< 

There has been much other activity back-stage this week. 
Labour’s colonial group decidedgon Monday by 14 to 9 to 
recommend that the party should not identify itself with a 
demand for the restoration of the Kabaka to his throne in 
Buganda, and it was evident in the House on the following 
day when Mr. Lyttelton made his statement on the future of 


Uganda that the Opposition is in a co-operative mood. 
Conservative members are still at loggerheads with the 


Government (in private) over the Bill to increase teachers’ 
pension contributions. The Tories’ education committee 
wrestled with the problem this week and so intense was the 
struggle that one Tory, a loyal supporter of the Bill, when 
asked afterwards how the battle fared referred questioners 
fiercely to St. Mark V, 11-13. 
7 * *« ~ 

Neither House has been able to provide much out of the 
rest of its business to compare with these stirring events. Lord 
Winster’s debate on Cyprus in the Lords on Tuesday permitted 
Lord Ogmore to tell an engaging anecdote about a conversation 
he had had in a restaurant with a pumpkin-grower from Cyprus. 
The man had been forced by hard times to seek his fortune 
as a waiter in London. The Commons preferred turnips to 
pumpkins. The Opposition’s inevitable attack on the guillotine 
for the Housing Bill gave the House a jolly. care-free day on 
Monday. Mr. Bevan, who led tlie attack, has described the 


Bill variously as a mouldy turnip and a ramp, but, as Mr. 
Crookshank observed, Mr. Bevan could not have it both ways. 
Mr. Bevan is still trying. 


though: he insisted that he could. 
J. F. B. 
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HE line through the middle of Europe which has been 

confirmed by the Beriin failure to unite the two parts of 

Germany is a line across which there is to be no retreat, 
but also no advance. Both sides have consolidated their front 
in Europe, and no movement can be expected there for some 
time to come. But a good deal of movement may be expected 
on the other flanks of the Russian Empire. In the East and 
in the South there is no similar block, but a greater fluidity: and, 
so long as both sides remain immovably hostile to each other, 
where there is a fluid situation there will also be danger. An 
attempt to stabilise the fluid situation in the Far East by agree- 
ment on Korea and Indo-China will be made by the five Powers 
in April. This was another result of the Berlin Conference. 
But in the South, where Russia comes down into the Middle 
East between the Black Sea and the Caspian, there remains 
an area of indecision—-a great expanse of weakness, which 
happens to contain the most cheaply produced oil in the world, 
exposed and highly vulnerable to whatever expansionist 
forces may still be at large in the Communist world. The 
news on Monday of a treaty between Pakistan and Turkey 
represents a small beginning with the problem of how to block 
Russia in the South, as she has been blocked in the West. 

For years, Britain and America have been oppressed by the 
knowledge of this vacuum in the Middle East, and frustrated 
in their attempts to fill it. They thought, first, of a Middle 
Eastern Defence Organisation (MEDO), which was to be based 
on the Canal Zone, involving all the countries of the area 
from Egypt to Pakistan, affiliated to and supported by NATO 
through the presence of Turkey, Greece, Britain and America, 
in both organisations. Nothing came of this strategically 
satisfying plan, and nothing could have come of it, for reasons 
rooted deep in the emotions of the area. In the first place, the 
Egyptians did not want to get Britain out of the Canal Zone 
merely to receive NATO back in exchange. The Egyptians 
wanted, and still want, the base to themselves. Secondly, 
right in the middle of the Middle East lies the State of Israel, 
with which the Arab countries will not even sign a peace treaty, 
far less a treaty of mutual defence. The Arabs want Israel 
to disappear, and there will be no collective defence of the 
Middle East until either Israel does so, or a great deal of time 
has been allowed to mellow their hatred. Thirdly, the Arabs 
themselves have their own internecine quarrels, and a tradi- 
tional hatred of the Turks. In the last few weeks alone, there 
has been plenty of evidence of this. The Egyptians have 
expelled the Turkish ambassador from Cairo because he made 
some incautious remarks about their negotiations with Britain; 
the Syrians have accused Iraq—it may well be correctly—of 
fomenting a tribal revolt against President Shishakly. Baghdad 
has banned the leading Egyptian newspaper because * it dabbles 
in the internal politics of Iraq’; and all the Arab States have 
accused Iraq of trying to break up the Arab League by her 
proposals for an Arab federation. 

It was this kind of situation that presented itself to Mr. 
Dulles, when he went last spring on a tour of the Middle East. 
Great empty spaces, great wealth, great disunity and a total 
preoccupation with domestic problems were the characteristics 
of the region that impressed themselves on the American 
Secretary of State. And at the back of his mind he knew that, 
in the opinion of SHAPE, any major Russian attack was now 
more likely to come through Northern Iraq and Eastern 
Turkey than through Western Europe. If there was no détente 


between the great Powers, some way had to be found of 
defending the Middle East which did not also involve the 
ludicrous feat of getting the Middle East to act as a concerted, 
responsible group of friendly nations. 
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The way which eventually recommended itself was a policy 
of granting military aid, bilaterally, to those countrics who 
wanted it and could make use of it in their own defence 
preferably within some loose sort of alliance between them. 


selves. The Turkish-Pakistan treaty, and Pakistan’s request 
for American military aid are the first steps along this new 
line of policy. In themselves, and so far as they go, the, are 
good. But there is a lot of ground still to be covered. some 
of it heavy and treacherous going. To begin with, Pakistag 
and Turkey are only on the flanks of the Russian military 
threat. The tenderest part of this strategic under-bell\ are 
Northern Iraq and Persia. There are rumours and denials of 


rumours that Iraq may soon follow Pakistan’s example. Iraq 


already provides the West with its only air base in that part 
of the world, and it would be logical, as well as useful, if 
she acknowledged her broader military connection w the 


Western Powers. Perhaps she will; but if that happens. Iraq 


may have to abandon her project for an Arab federation, \. hich 
may sound remote to Western ears but is close to the heart 
of the present Iraqi regime. In this, and many other way .. the 
disunity of the Arab world which frustrated MEDO may 
yet frustrate Mr. Dulles’s alternative policy. 

Another danger is that, in their attempt to strenethen 
individual countries, the Western Powers may actually weaken 
the area as a whole by increasing local tensions. In the case of 
Pakistan, Mr. Nehru has already declared his distrust both of 
Pakistani and of American motives. The Indian Prime 


Minister is wrong-headed when he argues that American arms 


in Pakistan will bring the cold war to Asia; for the coli war 
is in Asia and Mr. Nehru, whether he likes it or not, is in 
the cold war. But the fact remains that Mr. Nehru has this 
wrong-headedness, and that India, more than Pakistan, |. the 


potential leader of the free Asian world. The problem of 


re-arming Pakistan must be approached with that fact in ‘ind, 
In the case of the other Arab countries, Israel presents a ‘nore 
violent version of the same problem. Iraqi intentions tow ards 
Israel may not be as hostile as the Israelis believe. Bui the 


policy of arming Iraq (and, perhaps, Egypt) must not be 


allowed to encourage the Arab League to attack Israel. or to 
frighten Israel to the point where the Jews attack the \rab 
League. These are real dangers, and the Western Powers 
must find a means of minimising them in the pursuit of ‘heir 
main objective. They are still at the beginning, not the end, 
of the most delicate diplomatic manceuvre in their cold war 


career. 

Finally, it is hard not to have doubts as to whether the new 
policy measures up to the requirements. Neither Pak stan 
nor Iraq nor any other Middle Eastérn country in receipt of 
quite small amounts of American military aid, will in fact 
be able to stop a major Russian advance into the Middle East, 
any more than Belgium was able to stop Hitler’s ad\anes 
behind the Maginot line. There is no suggestion, at this stage 
at any rate, of these countries receiving arms on the scale 
on which Western Europe has received them; nor is there 4 
suggestion that they will open their territories for new British 
or American bases from which a strong defence could be cons 
ducted. Is it worth running risks with the passions of the 
Middle East for the sake of a rather slender gain? ‘There 
is an answer to this doubt which, like everything else to do with 
this part of the world, is not entirely satisfactory. It is that, 
while these countries will not be able to stop a major atiack 
they should, with the arms they receive, be able at least to 
control the local revolts and infiltrations which the Russians 
may provoke. The Iraqi Government, for instance, is in cons 
tinual difficulties—and could be in serious trouble—with diss 
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affected tribes, especially the Kurds. Pakistan shares an 
unhealthy frontier with Afghanistan, which is traditionally 
troublesome, and might, with the growth of Russian influence 
in Afghanistan, become a good deal more so. In other words, by 
themselves, the countries of the Middle East can never repulse 
a major Russian attack; but the point of reinforcing them now 
js to ensure that only a major attack will do Russia any godd. 
And since the central Western assumption is, as ever, that the 
Russians do not want a major war, that should be enough. 
If, at the same time, an agreement about the use of the Suez 
base by NATO in time of war was reached with the Egyptians, 
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the new policy might begin to add up to a fairly formidable 
deterrent to Russian adventures in the Middle East. 

None of this is particularly reassuring. All of it falls short 
of the ideal. It will require delicate, patient, and above all! 
Strong diplomacy on the part of Britain and America. At 
any sign of weakness on their part, or disunity, or inability 
to keep the peace, it may go dangerously wrong. But Mr. 
Molotov has left us no alternative but to do something about 
defending the Middle East: and the present policy seems, in 
all the circumstances, to be the most promising thing that 
can be done. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N at least twelve out of the sixteen Republics of the 

USSR the Soviet Communist party has been holding, with 

an air of expedition if not of urgency, its annual 
congresses. In every case scandals and shortcomings were 
expesed and the party’s local leadership was drastically re- 
organised; gros légumes from Moscow attended the pro- 
ceedings, and each new hierarchy includes a higher proportion 
of Russian names than was customary in the past. In most 
cases——and particularly in that of Georgia, where the leadership 
has undergone almost monthly purges since Stalin’s death and 
Beria’s downfall—these formal and _ protvecolaire changes 
follow various ad hoc reshuffles carried out during the past 
year. Perhaps the most interesting single development (for it 
recalls so inescapably the old Tsarist tradition of sending out 
strong men from St. Petersburg as provincial Viceroys) was 
the despatch of General Ponomarenko, Minister of Culture in 
M. Malenkov’s government, to take over the Communist party 
in Kazakhstan. This has been followed by fairly circumstantial 
reports from Stockholm that Moscow is organising a mass 
migration of young people from European Russia to carry 
out ambitious development schemes in the Kazak Republic 
There is plenty of room for them to do this. With an area 
of over one’ million square miles Kazakhstan is the second 
largest of the SSR: but Kazakhstan has only six million 
inhabitants, against (for instance) 40 million in the Ukraine 
which is less than a quarter of the size. It looks as if the 
Kremlin has decided firmly on a process of progressive Russifi- 
cation for all the Republics, who still—on paper—possess, 
under the Constitution of 1936, the statutory right to secede 
from the Union should they so desire. 


The Blue Riband of Fleet Street 


1 learn with rapture that there exist in the world of 
journalism two well-tested and widely recognised “ readability 
formulas,” the product of many years of research. The Fleisch 
Formula evaluates the word-load by methods which differ 
slightly from those on which the Gunning Index relies, but 
both yard-sticks, when applied by Mr. Raymond Palmer, 
writing in the World's Press News, to seven national news- 
papers, produced closely similar results. Under the Gunning 
tules the palms for readability went to the Daily Express, with 
the Mirror second and the Sketch third: Fleisch altered this 
order to (1) Mirror, (2) Sketch, (3) Express. Both put The Times 
last, a position which it can, I feel, take a certain pride in 
having retained throughout all the tests except “ Number of 
syllables per 100 words”; here, challenging strongly, it got 
its nose ahead of the Daily Telegraph, to which remnants of 
the Victorian vogue for orotundity still sometimes seem to cling. 


Exemplary Sentences 


Although I shudder to think what would happen if Gunning 
and Fleisch were turned loose on A Spectator’s Notebook, it is 
Clear—since the papers which they find most readable are in 
fact read by most people—that a keen journalist will ignore 
their tenets at his peril. (That sentence, for instance, contains 
no less than 48 words; it should have contained 19. “ Tape- 
worm sentences,” says Mr, Palmer in a vivid though rather 
imprecise anatomical simile, “ only choke the reader.”) There 





is, for instance, the question of * hard words.’ The Mirror uses 
only 8 per cent. of these, against 12.3 per cent. in The Times, 
and Mr. Palmer says that such words, if employed, should 
be followed by an explanation of their meaning. I am all too 
well aware that my vocabulary (i.e.. the words I use) is often 
disfigured (made ugly) by my penchant (French word, thought 
by me to mean inclination) for the polysyllabic, the exotic and 
the abstruse—you can jolly well look those up for yourselves 

and that this all adds to the unreadability of what I write. 
But | fear it is too late for me to discharge or even to remuster 
all the words that roost among the cobwebs in my skull, and I 
like to think that—when the Golden Age dawns, when every 
sentence in every newspaper contains only 16.5 very short, 
very common words—I shall still, in the research laboratories 
of Gunning University or the Fleisch Foundation, be rendering 
to students of English the same sort of that the 
coelacanth renders to ichthyologists. 


How to Deal With China 


Ihe Southern Railway, when it existed as such, had a reputa- 
tion for being rather backward and old-fashioned. It is mildly 
ironic that today it should be so closely identified in the public 
mind with flying saucers. 


The Billet 

One thinks of rafters as old things, but the one in which the 
men found a .303 bullet embedded was not old. It formed part 
of a porch which had been added on to a cottage when an 
extra room was built on soon after the First War; now the 
cottage is being further enlarged and the * new’ porch has been 
demolished. The tempting theory that this bullet had been fired 
at one or other of the five tenants who have occupied this 
cottage during the last 30 years had regretfully to be dismissed; 
there was no hole in the timber, so the bullet must have 
entered the tree while it was still growing. The rafter was of 
deal, a trade term (as | suppose it might be called) of ancient 
origin, normally applied to six-foot planks of fir or pine, but 
also applied to softwood timber in bulk. It was almost 


service 


certainly imported and its most likely place of origin 
was North Russia. Bullets are not endearing things, 


and I do not imagine for a moment that this one, if it could 
speak, would have a particularly interesting story to tell. But 
when I think of the great affairs in which it played its almost 
certainly ineffectual part: of the industrialist whom it helped 
to enrich and the tax-payers whom it helped to impoverish: 
of the man, British or Russian, cool or jittery or merely drunk, 
who pulled the trigger and discharged it: of his enemy whom 
(if indeed he was present at all) it would seem to have missed : 
and of the tall tree in which it lodged—when I think of these 
things, and of the long chain of coincidence which has deposited 
the small, shining bullet on my desk, I cannot help seeing in 
it the symbol, the admittedly rather pointless symbol, of a 
certain kind of Romance. 


The Interventionists 

“In the morning three Division I crews, Oriel, St. Edmund 
Hall and Queen’s, were ordered to rerow but the result was 
the same as on Saturday, Queen's again bumping Trinity Hall.” 
The Times, February 23rd. 
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Cold War for Ever 
By PETER WILES 


*It can’t go on for ever.’ 
‘They will come to realise that Marx’s prophecies 
were untrue.’ 
* Their economic system is so inefficient it will break 
down.’ 
* The rising standard of living will make their subjects 
harder to control.’ 
*The human spirit is unconquerable and will even- 
tually win through as it always has.” 
‘The satellites will revolt.’ 
‘Mao will do a Tito on them.’ 
M Y purpose is to show that most unfortunately these 
iVE assertions are quite improbable. It is not on such grounds 
that we can build a hope that the cold war will end in the 
foreseeable future. 

‘They will come to realise that Marx’s prophecies were 
untrue.” Le., that capitalism does not break down of its own 
accord, that full employment can be maintained without war 
and that the proletariat can increase both its standard of living 
and its political power within the system. So what? This 
is no cause for the Kremlin to resign its power, or its aggressive 
attitude. Rather the contrary, it means and has always meant 
that there must be more rearmament. bigger * peace ’ congresses 
and better spy rings. The orthodox behaviour of those who 
believe in inevitability is not to sit and wait for it but to go 
and make it happen. It may not be logical but such is their 
cast of mind. Besides, Marx’s analysis of capitalism bulks 
much smaller in their minds than the more urgent business 
of running communism. They spend their days clearing 
their in-trays, not fussing about surplus value. 

* Their economic system is so inefficient it will break down.’ 
Planning is chaos, the managers are at their wits’ ends for 
raw materials, the machines are running red hot, the workers 
are at the end of their tether. There is no reason to doubt 
any of this, but unfortunately it is just what capitalist and 
Menshevik refugees used to tell us in the Twenties and Thirties. 
Yet the undoubted truth of their tales did not prevent Soviet 
industry from growing into the greatest modern threat to 
peace. The fact is that the strain, muddle and exploitation 
which constitute industrial life outside the slave camps are the 
very symptoms and concomitants of a rapid growth that 
capitalism cannot parallel. No doubt they could be avoided, 
no doubt they make the individual’s life barely tolerable, no 
doubt we are all happier under capitalism; but the system is 
not in the last analysis inefficient. On the contrary, if plenty 
be the supreme aim of an economic system then rapid growth 
towards plenty is the supreme measure of its efficiency. By 
that measure communism comes out superior to all others.* 
Its faults are chiefly the unavoidable by-products of the 
rapidity of its growth. The chaos of the planning is largely 
due to the haste and over-driving of the central authorities. 
If a manager is at his wits’ end for raw materials it means that 
al! raw materials are being used; it is quite different from 
being at your wits’ end for a market (which means a slump) 
or having no worries at all (which means that you could be 
doing more). The machines that are maltreated and run red 
hot will certainly be replaced by other machines, for there 
is not, as in capitalist countries, a shortage of savings to 
finance them. The tether at the end of which the workers 
find themselves is held by the secret police, and it will not 
break. Differentiated wages, the powerlessness of trade unions, 
the deification of the blackleg (Stakhanovite): all these make 
for economic progress. This side of starvation, labour 
discontent may be neglected. 

Perhaps then the opposite 
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‘The rising standard of living 


* The real national income expanded at between 5 and 8 per cent. 
per annum in 1928-37 and 1948-50: a rate seldom attained in any 
period or place by any non-communist economy, in however favour- 


able circumstances. 
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will make their subjects harder to control.’ Imagine. the 
argument runs, a factory manager in 1960 whose wealth is not 
less than that of a General Motors director: a man of 
established position and substance. If he wants a holiday by 
the Black Sea he can afford it: he requires no party influence 
to get a ticket on the cheap, he can buy his way into the best 
sanatoria. Party membership is not to him, as to his p 
predecessor in 1940, a sine qua non of tolerable | 
standards. Party busybodies continue, however, to obs 
his technical competence. Very possible, but what is | 
do ? Conspire ?—-his office is still microphoned and his 
inspected by the MVD. Buy himself political influence 
thus alter the regime ?—the party apparatchiki will-be as 
paid as he, and neither more nor less buyable than t 
Become an apparatchik himself ?—but he can do that to 
and support the regime for his bread and butter. There app 
to be just one thing he can do: be disaffected in comfort 
Again it is asked, how will planning fare as the consi 
becomes more choosy ? Easy enough, with inflation rampan 
and poverty universal, to sell whatever a distant central | 
decides to produce, when and wheresoever a blunde 
wholesale system finally manages to distribute it. But \:th 
rising production something cleverer and more adaptable » ill 
be needed: perhaps even the profit motive and a free pri-ing 
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system. The question is interesting, and the answer hiv 1} 
plausible; but the restoration of economic freedom and de-en- 
tralisation is not, on inspection, a significant change in the s. ial 
system. The power of the party, the police, the Press, and the 
schools will remain, and Marxist phrases found to veil the 


switch of policy . 


The same applies to all talk of the ‘invincible resis e 
of the human soul to mechanical outside pressure.’ For. 
the strains are less intolerable than they were in the day. of 
Yezhov (the police chief who conducted the multi-mi!) on 


Great Purge of 1936-38). There will be bad times and ¢ 0d 
times, but surely the Yezhov mistake will not be repeated, 
any more than that of too rapid collectivisation. Again the 
human soul has never had to stand up to card indexes, mi-ro- 
phones and sub-machine guns before. That all previous ty: :n- 
nies have been beaten by the human soul is neither here ‘or 
there; they had not modern equipment and we can base no 
prediction upon them. 

The satellites cannot, of course, revolt. Unlike Tito y 
are not in control of their own secret police forces. Interesting 
as it may be to speculate about the motives for that breakaw :y, 
this was the one essential condition for it. Nothing e 
matters. The bad morale of a satellite worker may > 
dismissed as a factor, just as we dismissed the bad mx 
of a Soviet worker. It is true that if the Iron Curtain 
less complete there would be a mass emigration, but 
complete. It is true that 95 per cent. of the East Ge: 
population revolted on June 17th last. But the salient 
about June 17th is not that it occurred; it is that the Red A 
suppressed it, while the West looked on helpless. 7 
the lesson that all satellite peoples will and should 
There is not likely to be another June 17th in peacetime. 
war, and at that the rolling back of Soviet infantry 
liberating army, is likely to cause a repetition of it. Thu 
Hitler invaded the USSR there was not, indeed, a revolt 
the Soviet lines but at least chaos, defeatism and neu 
The Maquis was never effective until similar comune 
obtained in France. The satellites will not liberate themse 
until they see Soviet infantry fleeing east. 

China is no satellite. Its secret police is an army departm 
and not, it is thought, Soviet-penetrated. It has nume: 
serious frontier disputes with the USSR. But it would be 
height of imprudence for China to quarrel while the LSA 
is in a state of semi-war with it, and subsidives Chiang k 
shek. Moreover the Soviet leaders are respectful, and 
Chinese leaders are good Communists. A rift is not in 
least likely, since all these factors are semi-permanent. 

There is only one comforting line of thought in this fic 
that the mere lapse of generations will bring down, or so 
down, the regime. ‘Clogs to clogs,’ runs the Lancashire 
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proverb, ‘in three generations.” Membership of the ruling 
class is largely inherited in the USSR, and the third ruling 
generation is now in its twenties. Though it is unlikely to 
return to clogs it may at least sacrifice some dogma to enjoy- 
ment and humanity when it reaches power. Also its university 
education will make it more cynical: under Stalin graduates 
were at a discount in the Politburo, and the universities are 
known to be hotbeds of heresy. Hope may also rest on the 
following base. History is cleverer than the prophet. Precisely 
because we can see no reason why the cold war should ever 
end, it will, Our main comfort—and though almost meta- 
physical it is substantial—is the knowledge that in the long run 
the unexpected is the only thing that ever happens. This indeed 
is the one sure lesson of history. 


Dear Auld Glesca (and 
Edinburgh) 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


N a blue and white day once I saw Glasgow from the 

port side of an aircraft and Edinburgh from the 

starboard, and I realised then for the first time how 
miraculous it is that such extreme contrast should be contained 
in such small compass. They are only forty-odd miles apart, 
and, although admittedly they would be a deal more comfort- 
able at five hundred, it is stimulating to think of those two 
poles discharging their crackling energy at one another across 
the narrow lowland plain. No wonder the happy few who 
make the journey daily should seem to be energised into a 


state of constant exhilaration: life for them is a _ rapid 
aliernation of hot and cold showers. “ Feet! Feet! ~ as they 
cry at Murrayfield, and “ Ca’ the flamin’ feet frae him ! ° as 


they bawl at Hampden Park. They have the best and the 
worst of both worlds. “ You'll be having your tea.” says the 
lady of the house in Glasgow, while her counterpart in 
Edinburgh more shrewdly observes, ~ You'll have had your 
tea.” (But that last is an old slander of the Glasgow music- 
halls, and is not pursued further.) 

The Scot who lives abroad, in London especially, must needs 
step cautiously if he sets foot on the tightrope between Arthur's 
Seat and Queen’s Park. According to the more ferocious of 
the Renaissance Boys, or Lallans Brigade. he has sold out to 
the ‘mongers.’ His status is that of renegade. If he praises 
his native land he is a sentimental slobberer. If he ventures 
a word of reasonable criticism he is a treacherous crocodile. 
Once I did both, like the slobbering crocodile | am. in an 
account of a most magnificently monstrous fiasco in Edinburgh 
(fifteen hundred bagpipers and drummers failing to blast a 
path through a crowd of half-a-million), and drew upon my 
mild head the public wrath of a clutter of Lallans bards and 
other patriots. I heard the gluck of the sgian dubh and the 
swish of the dirk, but I survived to tell the tale. 

And now I shall tell another, coming by way of Edinburgh 
to the point in Glasgow. I am myself from the smoky side of 
Scotland, a straight cross-breed of Argyli and Lanark who was 
born and brought up in Renfrew, equidistant from Glasgow 
and Paisley (on which one must keep one’s eye, according to 
an inexplicable Scottish saying). So it says something for 
my adaptability that I have come to conceive an affection 
for Edinburgh, a certain understanding of its ways of thought, 
and a considerable affection for many of its natives. Some 
philabegged and whiskered Lowland anti-monger will no doubt 
tell me that this is because Edinburgh is closer than Glasgow 
to England in more senses than the topographical. And it is 
true, I admit, that once out of the London train at Waverley, 
the first visual shock absorbed, one does not seem to have 
travelled quite four hundred miles. Certainly not in restaurants 
and hotels and shops and among one’s friends. Romae ut 
Romani, but no great adjustment is demanded of the visitor 
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from the south. Not here the slack-jawed, ironical, humorous, 
abusive, affectionate demotic speech. Not here the bowler- 
hatted businessmen downing their coffee in basements bright 
with Impressionist paintings (French and cf the Glasgow 
School). Not here the Rangers, the Orangemen’s delight. Not 
here the Celtic, flaunters of the Irish flag, defenders of the faith. 

History informs the local stones of Edinburgh. But 
Glasgow is the boom town still. The train from Waverley 
flicks you out of the rock-pool of well-mannered calm 
that is Edinburgh and pitches you in an hour past Linlithgow 
and Falkirk into the acrid-aired city that Scotsmen sing 
of in their cups with such pleasurable melancholy. (* Dear 
old Edinburgh town,” would be more than metrically wrong.) 
The flat cadence floods the ear. tramcars clang and the citizens 
rush them, a fine rain sets in and gently bedews the skippit 
bunnet, the narrow-brimmed bowler, and the matron’s monster 
fur coat, and this equalising mist reminds the native returning 
that nowhere in Europe does the spirit of social democracy 
have a more congenial home. There’s no coming it in Glasgow, 
Where men go up or down fast but put no barriers between 
them in the process. Money may talk, but it talks in an honest 
Glasgow accent in high place and low. Dear auld Glesca toon, a 
kindly jungle, a barely suppressed riot that is always good to 
come back to. May all its matrons have finer fur coats and 
all its men the fattest of bank balances: may they keep women 
out of pubs and resist all attempts to lower the level of 
conversation, may Rangers and Celtic ding-dong for evermore 
like the lion and the unicorn: and may Glasgow never 
envy Edinburgh anything—such are my prayers. 

But Edinburgh’s a long way off, I thought on Sunday in 
the lounge of Glasgow’s biggest hotel, really as far away as 
London. (Alas, too. I will praise Glasgow but not its fear- 
some purgatorial Sunday.) As my Sabbath thoughts took a 
gloomy turn, a faint murmuration filled the air and grew in 


strength until all looked about in wild surmise. From a 
window overlooking Hope Street (that ironically named 
canyon) I saw a multitude of children laying siege. From 


another, overlooking the concourse of Central Station, I saw 
a similar horde. The crush barriers were up: the polis were 
out, on foot and mounted. Somebody opened a window and 
the sound of seven thousand small throats chanting * We want 
Roy Rogers” made the glasses ring. Roy Rogers is a film 
star, a Hollywood cowboy. He came. complete with white 
suit and stetson. He saw. He conquered. Then he went off 
to a theatre to make some arrangements about his act. A 
troop of mounted policemen preceded the limousine, marching 
policemen covered the flanks, and seven thousand capering 
infants provided the main escort. (Edinburgh should have 
sent through its fifteen hundred bagpipers and drummers, and 
then the procession really would have drowned the noise of 
the loud-hailer van summoning the populace to come to the 
Odeon Cinema and hear, for free. the latest American 
evangelist.) Soon they were all back again and the children 
still chanting, this time for Trigger. Trigger is a horse. Fresh 
from America, he obliged. He came, saw, conquered. Then 
he joined his master in the hotel lobby, made his mark in the 
register with a silver pencil, and walked upstairs to the first 
floor where a room was ready with blankets and a pink quilt. 

And this is dear auld Glesca too. One of the infants who 
had had a touch of Mr. Rogers’s hand said, it was reliably 
reported, “ He’s smashin, so he is.” Lying that night under 
the same honoured roof, I hoped that Mr. Rogers and Trigger 
would say as much for Glasgow. It’s a smashin city, so it 
is. and my last thought that night was that if ever I were to 
seek real fame and fortune I should set up in Glasgow as a 
publicity man. There’s gold on them thar streets, as Mr. Rogers 
might say. The thought kept me cheerful next day during 
a stiff conversation with a plaided bard (a canny Lowlander 
for all the tartan trimmings) all the way back to Edinburgh. 
I was so exhilarated I very nearly ca’d the flamin feet frae him, 
Luckily, the sight of Jenners’ Depository put me in my place 
and Edinburgh took me in the nick of time into its cool, well- 
bred embrace once more, 
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Ordination Machinery 
By CANON MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


HURCH Assembly has set up a department—Central 

Advisory Council of Training for the Ministry—to 

deal with aspirants to the priesthood. It is producing 
some sort of order out of chaos but it is not a harsh automaton, 
dragooning, regimenting and rejecting, but a team of sensible, 
painstaking men who befriend and advise thos: who may 
have a vocation. 

When I decided to be ordained, I applied to a theological 
college and subsequently asked a bishop to accept me. I hope 
the bishop did right because in making the dec.sion he did 
not have the advice of CACTM or a selectors’ conference ! 
But my diocese was small, and it was possible for the bishop 
to find out what he wanted about his ordinands. But it did 
nots always work that way. Men, known to me, applied to 
a bishop and, when they were refused, went to another bishop 
who hed a larger diocese with many candidates, and were 
accepted. In some cases the decision was made after a ten- 
minute interview. I recall the case of one man whose desire 
to be ordained was disapproved by his university tutors and 
his theological college principal. Two bishops rejected him, 
but he was lucky enough to find a third who wore the same 
Old School Tie. Over a glass of sherry His Lordship espied 
the familiar colours. “My boy, of course I'll ordain you. 
Delighted to have another ian in the diocese.” Such 
charming vagaries have endeared the Church of England to 
generations, but this Alice in Wonderland situation had to 
come to an end. 

Moreover the Church has not forgotten its experience after 
the First World War. There was a plethora of candidates 
for a variety of motives. They found bishops eager to welcome 
them, often without adequate training and examination. The 
results were not entirely successful. Today the situation is 
different. Although the decision to ordain a.man rests with 
the bishop, he usually, but not always, takes into consideration 
the advice of a CACTM selection centre. 

This is what happens. A man wishing to prepare for the 
priesthood applies to his diocesan who probably sends him 
to a selection board. These boards are held at different centres 
throughout the year except during holiday weeks. There are 
five selectors--the secretary, who is a CACTM official, the 
chairman who is usually a senior man with wide experience, 
two clergymen and a layman The clergy are concerned 
with vocational, pastoral and academic qualifications, while 
he layman approaches the candidate from the point of view 
of the man in the pew. Apart from the secretary, the selectors 
serve once a year; so the panel is a long one and consists 
of people of different points of view and experiences. 

The board starts on a Monday afternoon and ends on a 
Thursday morning. The selectors arrive before tea and are 
given a list of the candidates with details of age, intellectual 
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attainments and national service—but nothing more. 17 
idea is, the selector interviews the candidate with a complete 
open mind, and he comes to his own decision without be 
prejudiced by references or private information. And i; 
circumstances is he allowed to discuss a candidate with a: 
selector untii the conclusion of the board. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the programme is made 
of chapel services, lectures, discussions and interviews. | 
instance a selector will give a talk on the Church of Eng 
and at the end will suggest three questions for discussion 
“Do you think the parochial system is adequate ? ”; * H 
can we help people to appreciate the Prayer Book ? ”; * H 
we anything to learn from the priest-worker experime 
France? ” 

Although a selector discovers something about the cand 
during the discussions and at meal-times, he derives most 
his information from the interviews. When I serve 
board my task is to deal with pastoral qualifications. | 


man comes to my room and we talk informally about paris! 


life. Naturally I do not expect him to know much, but | 
to discover his latent potentialities so that I can picture | 
aS an incumbent twenty years hence. I ask him what 
docs at his home church, what he did while he was in 
army, and in what sort of parish he would like to serve—to 
country, or a specialised job like a college or factory chap! 


His answers may be limited and naive, but one can sen 
whether he cares for people and has a pastoral interest in then 


When the candidates leave on Thursday morning 
selectors meet to compare notes. The chairman asks « 
one to give his opinion, and the degree of unanimity 
invariably surprising. The decision may be (a) uncondition 
recommended; in which case the bishop is advised that 
candidate should proceed with his theological training at o 
(b) Conditionally recommended. Often the cause for 
condition is the lack of academic qualifications. This is alw 
a problem. A man may be an admirable fellow, but 
cannot usually proceed to a college without some sort 
examination to his credit. In such cases the selectors 
suggest that the candidate should reach matriculation stand 
before definite acceptance. (c) Not recommended for 
present. This applies when the candidate has not 
sufficient experience of life to merit a decision. Boys var 
much. If they have knocked around in the world, they 
be men at eighteen: if they have grown up in sheltered ho: 
tied to their mothers’ apron-strings, they can be childre: 
twenty—in which case it’s best for them to experience s: 
of the rubs of life before returning for a second bo 
(d) Not recommended. This is never an easy decision and | 
selectors are reluctant to arrive at it. I have known s 
cases to be argued for two hours, but if, at the end, they 
the candidate lacks the necessary qualifications, there cai 
no alternative. But—and this is important—if the candi 
feels he has had a rough deal, he can apply for a sec 


and a third board, which means that fifteen independ: 


selectors will have examined his case. And even then a bis! 
is free to override the advice of the boards. 

In conclusion let me say a word about the alleged reli: 
and political prejudices of the boards. It is sometimes 
that the selectors are Broad Churchmen who view 
suspicion Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals. That has 
been my experience. My colleagues have subscribed 
different traditions, and I cannet remember an occasion w 
the churchmanship of a candidate has affected our deliberat 
We have not been interested in the ecclesiastical colour ot 
men but in their suitability for the ministry. So far as pol 
are concerned, no one would be readier to notice unfair 
than myself. But I can honestly say that politics have ne 
once been mentioned by the selectors. 


As one who has been active in municipal affairs for man 
years, I believe the State has a lot to learn from an Establishe 


Church which manages to combine efficiency and commonse 
without resorting to bureaucratic methods, and thinks first : 
foremost in terms of persons. 
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THEATRE 


The Burning Glass. By Charles Morgan. 
(Apollo.) 


CHARLES MORGAN’S new play presents us 
with a familiar twentieth-century situation : 
the scientist with a conscience. When 
Christopher . Terriford discovers how to 
create from the sky a burning glass which 
will effectively burn up any part of an 
enemy country, his reaction, oddly enough, 
is to be appalled. What is to be done with 
this new force which may possibly have 
beneficial applications as well as harmful 
ones ? Terriford is better placed than most 
scientists to find a solution to the problem ; 
his mother has been taken in her youth to 
New College and Worcester balls by Mon- 
tague Winthrop, now Prime Minister, and 
she finds time in the intervals of oracular 
apprehension about the burning glass to 
summon the Downing Street reserves to the 
rescue. Laurence Naismith plays the grand 
old man with a Gladstonian beard and a 
Churchillian decisiveness. He is a mine of 
aphorisms but his intervention does not 
prevent *the enemy from kidnapping 
Terriford, though it does do something to 
get him back. It is Tony Lack, Terriford’s 
chief assistant, who has been the unwitting 
I 


(‘Gerry *) Hardlip to whom Robert 
Speaight gives a convincing air of efficient 
villainy. Unfortunately for * the enemy,” 
however, Terriford’s wite has been left in 
possession of the secret and its knowledge 
enables the Prime Minister to apply pressure 
which ends with the restoration of her hus- 
t Meanwhile, the unreliable Tony 
hose position is complicated by his being 
love with his chief’s wife) has learnt the 
setting the burning. glass 
machine and finally commits suicide to 
prevent himself (being what he is) from 
giving it away. Terriford, reunited to his 
family, decides to stick to his first decision 
about the burning giass: to give the State 
the use of it in war, but to keep the secret 
to himself and his wife. 

This play then makes some claim to be 
considered as a play of ideas—at least it sets 
out to deal with a moral problem—but 
what ideas are actually presented to us? A 
scientist discovers a terribly destructive 
force, so terribly destructive that he decides 
not to disclose the secret of its operation to 
anyone. On the other hand, he is willing to 
let a (presumably) good man, the Prime 
Minister of his country, have the use of it 
for the purpose of undoing * the enemy,’ 
the ‘ other side > (why not the Russians 
or the Communists ? The identification is 
perfectly obvious), who are presumably bad. 
But this solution presupposes that he knows 
who is bad and who is good in this compli- 
cated world, and of this on a political level 
there is no discussion. The * other side ’ 
puts in an appearance in the form of a plea 
for wine, women and senior common-room 
paradox, and very well Robert Speaight 
makes ‘it. Only it is not to the point. We 
are familiar with the god that failed, but no 
case is made for him here. It is a far cry 
from the prefabricated huts and Midland 
accents of a world where such issues are 
real to. scientists. As between Monty 
Winthrop and Tamas Domokos Hardlip 


rmula_ for 
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there is no question of hesitation. The pre- 
supposition is social: the one took your 
mother out to dances, the other was educated 
half in Buda and half in Pesth. To whom 
would you give the secret of the burning 
glass, chum? How fortunate that the 
villain is a gentleman of mixed origins. The 
play is not about a clash between ideol- 
ogies. It is not about the scientific con- 
science (since Terriford’s solution depends 
on a series of undiscussed assumptions and 
the real issues are neglected). It is not about 
personal relationships: Tony Lack’s love 
for Mary Terriford is not used in the plot 
apart from a suggestion that it symbolises 
what is good in him, and his suicide seems 
insufficiently motivated’ and cowardly. In 
fact, all the characters except Hardlip 
devote themselves to proclaiming the un- 
spoken assumptions of the English uppe 
classes, consequently there is no genuine 
clash of values and the play fails because the 
real questions are never asked. Scientist 
and Prime Minister have their enemies and 
their ideals in common, and all that is lett 
the audience is the doubtful pleasure of a 
play, parts of which are successful on the 
thriller level. 

The unsuitability of this to the play’s 
pretensions is rubbed in by dialogue which 
gives the hearer an uneasy 
being about to turn into blank verse. but 
never quite makes it. Faith Brook as Mary 
Terriford and Michael Gough as Tony Lack 
have great difficulty in coping at all. Mr. 
Gough pronounces his words as if he were 
reading them, and Miss Brook is too often 
defeated by the Sibylline character of what 


Sensation ol 


she has to say. Only Mr. Speaight and Mr. 
Naismith get away with it, the former 


largely because his speeches make little 
attempt to communicate the incommunie- 
able and the latter because he can take 
refuge in a kind of Parliamentary rhetoric 
suited to his character. Michael Goodliffe 
as Terriford achieves sqme effect by a policy 
of starry-eyed inactivity which makes the 
quotations with which the play is studded 
seem more natural on his lips. Admittedly 
the actors are not given much help by the 
author. There is almost a complete lack of 
characterisation in the play. The Prime 
Minister is an impressive lay figure on which 
to hang fine sentiments, but none of the 
other characters are even faintly established. 
Their behaviour is wildly improbable (would 
Terriford’s wife and mother have done 
nothing to prevent him from falling into so 
obvious a trap ?) and they pass across the 
stage like the very faintest of ghosts leaving 
even less impression on the audience than 
the banal utterances for which they are the 
vehicle. Even on the thriller level they are 
abstractions. 

For it is not on merely technical grounds 
that this play is vulnerable. Here ts an 
attempt to present as a solution to a con- 
temporary moral problem a set of social 
terms which are purely accidental and, in 
any case, do not represent moral values. 
Nothing relevant is said about the original 


dilemma. Nothing relevant is said about 
human nature. Communism versus Dcemo- 
cracy, Science versus Nationalism, Indi- 


vidualism versus the State—none of these 
issues are raised. What purports to be a 
play of ideas conveys a country-house 


ethic of the necessity for having the s.gat 
chaps in the right places. No wonder the 
audience feels cheated. This solution solves 
nothing, excites no question, stimulates no 
reaction. It is not even dramatic. 

This is not what the theatre is for. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 
CINEMA 
The Maggie. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) _ 


The Island Sinner. (Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
Hondo. (Warner.) 

HURRAY for 

come dy : 


another sparkling Ealing 
Directed with shrewd humour by 
Alexander Mackendrick, The Mceggie 1s 
concerned with one of the antiquaicd puffer 
boats wh:ch work among the Western Isles. 
Its skipper. an endearing old scoundrel, ts 
played by Alex Mackenzie and he it is who, 
by foul means, gets a valuaole 
furniture aboard, property belong ng to an 
American tycoon, Paul Dougias. and sets 
off with it to the island on which Mr. 
Douglas has bought a castle. Despite the 
latter’s violent efforts to get the cargo 
transferred to a more seaworthy 
he boards the puffer himself to take charge 
the skipper pursues his way undaunted by 
numerous catastrophes, and sees to it that 
his wily hand ts kept firmly on the helm of 
destiny. This is a thoroughly entei taining 
film, the characters with masterly 
precision, the situations original, the humour 
gentle, and Mr. Mackendrick. who directed 
Whisky Galore. can be comp! nenied on 
the rare achievement of 
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The Isla Sinner is a highly complicated 
Italian melodrama starring Silvana Pam- 
pinini, one of those sultry well-developed 
actresses who seem to grow only in Italy. 


It all takes place on a bleak island neat 
Sicily, and Miss Pampinini, arriving from 
Palermo with a black negligee, a bathing 
dress, irresistible sex appeal and an infinite 
capacity for being bored, shatters the 
island from mountain to sea It is very 
difficult to keep a grip on the plot. for. when 
the film opens, the heroine has been found 
shot in a burned hut with a negro, and only 
by incessant flashbacks, roughly one every 
two minutes, can the story of her unworthy 
life be reconstructed and her murderer be 
brought to justice. So many lustful males 
with their attendant females in varying 
stages of despair are involved, and Miss 
Pampinini, despite her compeHing looks, is 
sO grotesquely vampish that interest wanes 
and the eye Is content to rest on the nice 
photography. In the same programme ts 
a composite edition of newsreels involving 
Hitler and Eva Braun, the former sur- 
rounded by his henchmen and his yelling 
cohorts, still able to chill the heart, the 
latter sometimes seen swinging on a gate, 
sometimes being tickled, yet again standing 
on her head. appearing as the very prototype 
of the coy soubrette. The editing of this 
film, supposedly showing how through 
the war years Hitler and his mistress sported 
while others died, is poor even if well- 
intentioned; for it is evident that the Eva 
sequences were taken with somebody's 
home-ciné on not more, perhaps less, 
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than three occasions, the items being 
spread through the picture so as to give an 
impression of Miss Braun’s perennial 
disregard for the world’s agony. Had she 
and her kittenish rompings been expung.d 
this would have becn a reasonably gvod 
documentary, at any rate a frighten-ng 
reminder of what can happen to a nation 
when it is not, so to speak, looking. 
« we ae 


Hondo, ably directed by John Farrow, ts 
the first 3D picture I have thoroughly 
enjoyed. Starting very much in the style of 
Shane—the lonely farm, the small boy, the 
mysterious stranger coming across the 
plain—it develops into an excellent Apache 
v. U.S. Army picture, the final sequence, 
massed wagons forming the hub of an ever 
circling wheel of Indians, lending itself 
particularly well to three dimensions. John 
Wayne is, as usual, the perfect inarticulate 
hero, and, as the farmer’s wife deserted by 
her husband, Geraldine Page, a newcomer, 
gives an admirable performance. She is 
attractive yet homely, one of the few film 
heroines who look as though they really 
could bake a cake as well as give a kiss, and 
I consider her a great find. The colour is 
pleasing, the dialogue convincing and the 
technical difficulties, thanks be to the patron 
saint of optic nerves, mastered. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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BALLET 


The Sleeping Beauty. (Royal Opera House.) 


THE consummate artistry of Margot 
Fonteyn’s dancing remains as clear and 
certain as when she last appeared in London 
before the long American tour. In Tuesday 
night’s “welcome home’ performance of 
The Sleeping Beauty it was she alone who 
brought new wonder and enhancement to a 
ballet whch has grown tedious through 
over-familiarity. The subtle tones of her 
changing moods; the true and _ perfect 
control of her lovely body, out of which she 
seems to step every now and again to peep 
at herself with a joy and surprise equivalent 
to our own: and above all, the humble, 
devoted consecration of the great artist 
who lives for and in her work—these are 
the blessings that have been bestowed on 
Fonteyn. It is because of this that the 
company is happy to be the setting in which 
she shall be appropriately displayed; that 
Michael Somes devotes himself to being her 
unfailing and courteous partner; and that 
we, are impelled to accord all her attention, 
as if she were the central image in a Renais- 
sance composition. 

Apart from Fonteyn, Tuesday night's 
performance left a variety of impressions. 
Both Julia Farron and Pauline Clayden 
seem to have blossomed out, and Rowena 
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LINES 


letter published in last week's 
Edith Sitwell refers to ‘ Little 
‘a wearisome person.” She 
kindly of my novel Luch 


CRITIC BETWEEN THE 
Sir,—In her 
Spectator Dr 
Mr. Tomkins’ as 
also speaks very 
Jim. 

A writer at the outset of his career can 
rarely hope for such generous praise as that 
contained in the last paragraph of Dr. Sitwell’s 


letter. 1 am sincerely grateful to her. At 
the same time I feel I should point out that 
I myself am ‘Littl Mr. Tomkins.’—Yours 
faithfully 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
I rsiut C olle Swansea 
Sir,—-Dr. Sitwell’s brand of Californian Syrup 
of Figs may have persuaded Mr. Hartley 
privately, but has not yet made him a peridot 


in public. Nor will she succeed until her 
‘crude hard hitting "—to quote the praise of 
Laura S. Deane—comes closer to the points 
under discussion. 

Recapitulating: Dr. Sitwell mocked Mr. 
Hartley because he wrote in a review of het 
poem that, in four of the lines the imagery 
had been over-developed to the point of des- 
troying the poetic ideas which she was trying 
to convey 

His sensitive ear does him credit; for Dr. 
Sitwell’s defence was that the lines were not 
hers, but Donne’s, taken out of their context 
(a sermon) and given a twist and new meaning. 
She added that other poets make similar use 
of second-hand phrases, implying that the 
practice was privileged by multiplication and 
the death of the original author. 

Mr, Hartley and John Wain objected that 
quoting another poet gives no immunity 
against criticism of the new work, which must 
be judged as a whole. George Moor expla‘ned 


that language appropriate to the seventeenth 


century was not necessarily appropriate to the 
twentieth 
} } 


Dr. Sitwell has shown no sign that she is 


able to refute these objections; it is therefore 
reasonable to assume that she cannot do 
SD 6c ¢ « 

A more serious matter, perhaps, is the 


notion running through Dr. Sitwell’s various 
letters that critics must be better writers than 
the authors they criticise—better even than 
any author ‘adapted’ by the author being 
reviewed. Something is indefensible in the 
State of Denmark! (Critical immunity will 
now be granted to this letter by Dr. Sitwell.) 

The absurdity of this notion can be realised 
when one imagines Mr. Hartley crossly reply- 
ing to Dr. Sitwell, * Until you can write better 
criticism than mine I shall not consider your 
poems as anythinig but an impertinence.’ 
Yours fa:thfully, 

PETER PAGE 

29 Wellington Square, S.W.3 


Sir,—May |, besides thanking Dr, Sitwell f 
her generous tribute, have your permission to 
butt in once more ? 

The discussion which has almost choked 
a critical argument puts one in mind of T. J. 
Hogg who wrote that his friend Shelley was 
not only * great as a poet ” but “* pre-eminently 
a lady’s man.” Now although we deride the 
old lawyer for his warped values we have 
never ceased to muddle Shelley's poetic repu- 
tation with arguments about him as a lady’s 
man, And here we are (I include myself in 
the gallery) confusing creation and behaviour 
all over again. We tear Cinna the Poet, 
not for his bad verses, but on account of his 
bad manners or our own. Can we not begin 
to separate our poets from their periphery, 
and set about it while they are still with us ? 

To encourage this I hereby challenge any 


reader, reviewer, stuffed bird or wandering 
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Jackson—making quite a good attempt at 
the Blue Bird—is developing a nice scnse of 


style. But oh, in comparison with almost 
any company we have seen during their 
absence, how weak is the standard ot 
Sadler’s Wells male dancers; in fact, in 
Prologue, the Fairies’ Cavaliers looked 
almost puny. Somes is an excellent parti 
and Grant and Brian Shaw good characte 
dancers, but the latter is not built for 
Blue Bird—he is too earthly and his brisés 
the impression of a wounded bird rather 1 

of one soaring into the air as it takes its 
flight. Is it that in this country male dance: 
do not receive the right sort of training « 
just that Englishmen do not naturally ma 
classical dancers? I personally think there 
is not the slightest reason to believe 
latter assumption, but something certa! 
should be done about it. 

The Sleeping Beauty has established its: 
as a permanency in our repertoire, and 
will wish it otherwise, so it would be pleas: 
if Frederick Ashton would invent a co 
pletely new series of Divertissements fo 
last Act—fresh characters as well as arrar 
ments. I, for one, can no longer raise 
smile over Puss-in-Boots and the White ¢ 
nor a shiver of amusement over Red R:d 
Hood. These have all become merely bor 


LILLIAN BRO 


voice to cite an English-speaking woman p 


dead or living, who can be rightfully p 1 
on a level with Edith Sitwell. (1 say Eng 
speaking to invalidate Samuel! But 


Authoress of the Odyssey who wrote 
Greek.) Anyone who can do this, 
convin ‘ awarded 
Complete Poetical Works—if I can find tt 
of either Letitia Elizabeth Landon. }t 
Wheeler Wilcox or Mrs. Sidney Webb.—¥ 


faithfully, 


mvincing reasons, shall be 
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\ PSYCHIATRIST’S CHOICI 


Sik.-The author of this article has perfo 
a great service in drawing attention to 
advances in the treatment of insanity 


physical methods which have occurred in the 
past twenty years. To many people nerv: 
and mental disorders are * non-physical’ and 
Should therefore be cured by * psychologic 
or spiritual means.’ The idea of using * dru 

or ‘electrical shocks’ to alter the patient's 
outlook and remove his symptoms might 
thought to detract from the dignity of t 
human character or * soul.” 

The truth is, however, that the Cartesian 
dichotomy of mind and body has led to er 
less confusion Ihe doctor is treating ! 
individual patient, John Smith, and not his 
mind or soul, 

To understand the problem correctly 
must recognise that in mental disorder three 
factors play a part to a varying degrec 
each particular case: (1) the inherited 
inborn factor, (2) the state of physical hea 
(3) the effect of environment 
personality function. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly tl 
progress in psychiatry depends almost sok 
on elaborate and painstaking research. | 
instance, with regard to (1), studies 
uniovular twins who have the same hered 
and where one becomes insane, have thrown 
great light on how far inheritance is a fact 
and on what causes one twin to become insane 
while the other escapes By 
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hereditary prognosis if one has a parent, 
grandparent, cousin, etc., who is insane. 

With regard to (2), the improved physical 
health of the nation is a big factor in de- 
creasing the incidence of insanity. Where 
the brain is diseased, new drugs like penicillin, 
or operative procedures have been successful. 

The third factor, however, is the most 
jmportant, namely the morbid reaction pattern 
of the patient’s nervous system to environ- 
mental stress. In this connection at one time 
great hopes.were placed on psychoanalytic 
technique, but these were not realised. The 
concepts were too vague and often bizarre, 
and almost no progress has been made in 
fift) vears. The method is impracticable in 
mosi cases because it s so time-consuming. 

Some of your correspondents have made the 


mistake of thinking that because a morbid 
reaction pattern of the nervous system is 
caused by environmental stress and wrong 
conditioning, therefore treatment should 
consist of a ‘talking cure” It is true that 


the vast majority of mental disorder ts func 
tional and theoretically reversible. but until 
recently the great paradox in psychiatry was 
that an organic disease, such as general 
pa alysis. could be cured, while a functional 
disease. such as schizophrenia. remained 


intractable. It was found that psychotherapy 
had no effect on any but the more mild forms 
of mental disorder before the advent of 
physical methods of treatment 


Modern methods enable the doctor to 
change the patient from one pattern of life 
e.g that of an alcoholic. or one’ with 
imaginary persecutions. into a normal 
individual These procedures. however, do 
have ethical implications Similar methods 
are being used in Russia to alter an indi 
vidual’s ideology. It is therefore unfortunate 


that the author should belittle the value of a 
liberal education preceding a scientific one 

Three conclusions may be drawn from the 
article. (1) Progress can be made only by 
workers co-operating in their own particular 


field. while recognising the value of their 
colleagues’ work. The patient who has had 
physical methods of treatment still requires 


the psychotherapist to rehabilitate him. We still 
need Child Guidance Clinics as a preventive 
measure. (2) We need more financial aid for 
research in neurophysiology and biochemistry 
and for investigation of the situati@ns in 
industry and family life which lead to mental 
disorder. (3) The article may stimulate the 
public to take a more intelligent interest in 


their local mental hospital. If they did so, 
they would find that even leucotomies have 
been responsible for an immense amount of 


happiness without detracting from the patient's 
character or personality..-Yours faithfully, 

CONSULTANT PSYCHIATRISI 
Name and address supplied.] 


Sir.—The writer of this article says: * No 
increasing number of patients are provenly 
leaving mental hospitals because of an 
increasing use of psychoanalytic methods.” 
This does not surprise me except inasmuch 
as the writer would appear to think that 
mental hospitals use these methods. I 
believe in fact that most mental hospitals 


concentrate on physical treatments and that 
in very few of them has the psychoanalytic 
method found a place. I know patients who 
have discharged themselves from mental 
hospitals after many months of physical 
treatments and gone to a private psychiatrist 
for the treatment of their minds that they 
felt was entirely neglected in the purely 


physical treatment. 
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methods also it is now possible to state the 
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Secondly, every doctor who uses 
psychoanalytic method treats many people 
who as a result are saved from the necessity 
of entering a mental hospital, people who 
would most certainly have kad to do so 
without treatment of this kind. Psychoanalytic 
treatment is always painful, often very pro 
longed, especially when the patient is no 
longer young, but I am sure that no one who 
has gone through with it and gained the new 
strengths (physical and mental) that come 
with the clearing away of deep hidden fears 
and guilts would have preferred to be treated 
faulty machine and * put right” rather 
than as a human being who has a capability 
and a right to work out his own salvation 

Yours faithfully, 


as a 


EN-PATIENT 
Name and address supplied 

i } 
high 
emowuon or! 


Sir. —There is a degree of probability 
that 
least is associated with, a change in the 
n particular in the brain, 


probable that physical or chemical alterations 


t 


thought causes. or at 


body. 


each 
and it ts equally 
in the body cause changes in mood and reason 


they be 


drugs Ol 


pi oduced b 


exhaustion, 


whether 
toxins 
injury. 
There is no recess of the 
personality immune from this inter-relation of 
the material body and spiritual mind. neither 


ng power. 
hormones Ol 
electricity ol 


discoverable 


the quality of love, nor the judgement 
between right and wrong, the power of 
deduction nor the spring of artistic of 
intellectual creation, nor even the value given 
to life itself; examples are found in the 
experience of all medical practitioners 

* Materialism ~*~ is an emotive word that has 
been flung to and fro as a weapon in this 
correspondence To use it does not illumine 
the mystery of the links between those 
organised forces known as matter and the 


consciousness each one of us_ ultimately 


inhabits alone 
Psychology is but a lusty infant among the 


sciences; from it medical men have to seek 
what remedies they can when asked by their 
patients for relief from mental illness. It has 


been obvious to me from the evidence of 
results that there are suitable cases that gain 
help, and sometimes cure, either from physical 
treatments or from psychotherapy or from 
both. Family doctors are pleased they can 
choose the help of consultants known already 
to have what knowledge there is in these two 


branches; and they have to recognise with 
humility how many owing to lack of 
resources are those with nervous affections 
they can but ease by sedatives. or support 
with compassion... Yours faithfully. 
EARDLEY DAVIDSON 
Bartle Sussex 
GENERAL TEMPLER 
Sirn,--Mr. Peterson says, “In the last twenty 


of these years [1921-52] Dr. Purcell has only 
once held a post which was not specifically 
connected with the Chinese.” If he will again 
consult the Civil List he will find that in this 
period | Magistrate, Seremban, First 
Magistrate. Ipoh, and Immigration Officer, 
Straits Setthkements and Federated Malay 
States, as well as Director-General of Infor- 
mation-—posts intimately connected with all 
races and not specifically with the Chinese 
I visited Malaya in 1947 as representative of 
the United Nations (ECAFE), again in 1950 
for Chatham House, and again in 1952 as 
honorary adviser to the Malayan Chinese 
Association. 

It would be surprising if in his very short 
experience of Malaya Mr. Peterson had gained 


Was 
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an intimate acquaintance with the people or 
with the country. Can he, for example. speak 


two sentences of any of the dialects of the 
Malayan Chinese whose ‘hearts and minds’ 
it is essential for him to capture? Can he 
read one word in the original of the clever 


Communist 


ports to 


propaganda which his own pur- 
(General Templer, it ts 
reported in the Press. recently learnt Ch nese 
in two days to enable him to order the bandits 


answei 


to Surrender, thus putting himself in a better 
linguistic position than 99 per cent. of his 
officers ) 

To suggest that | visited Malaya in 1952 


without the knowledge or against the wishes 
of General Templer is to give an entirely talse 
impression Before with Mr 
Carnell, of Oxford University, on the invitation 
M.C.A.. L wrote to the Head of the Far 
Fastern Department of the Colonial Cffice and 


there 


going 


of the 


received a rep in Which he said: ~ We should 
be vel y nie ested indeed if \ and ( arne | 
couid find time to come and give us your 
impressions on your return In the mean- 
while. you have our best wishes tor an inter- 
esting and fruitiul visit to Malaya. 

To say that the objectionable matter in 
Junele Gree s confined to three or four 
pages is untrue. as is the statement that the 
opinions given are exclusively those ot 
‘imaginary other ranks.” The author, speak- 
ing for himself, says (p. 33), ° 1 did not trust 


the man. To begin with. he was a Chinaman. 


They were all two-faced beggars, sitting on 
the fence, waiting to see who was going to 
get the upper hand.’ etc., etc 

I now come to what Mr. Peterson appar- 


ently regards as his trump card, * There is no 
more dangerous Suggestion which any respon- 
sible authority could make (he says) than that 
the High Commissioner is anti-Chinese. I 
do, however. make this dangerous suggestion, 
for when Mr. Carnell and | the 
General he told us so He into 
violent vituperation against the Chinese. said 
that “if you gave them an inch they would 
take an ell, that there wasn't among 
them worth a damn, that the Federal Consti- 
tution was a rotten one but that he wouldn't 
have it touched to please the Chinese, that he 
relied almost exclusively on the Malays,’ etc., 


interviewed 


burst out 


a leadet 


ete., etc 


‘There is no censorship in Malaya, says 


Mr. Peterson For that matter, there is no 
censorship in Russia. 

Mr. Peterson answers my article, which 
appeared in the Twentieth Century, in the 


Spectator, mentioning a Mere [rachion of it 
Yours faithfully, 


VICTOR PURCELL 
10 Lyndewode Road, Cambridge 
PARIS TOUJOURS PARIS 
Sir.--I have noted with some concern the 


article on Paris which appeared in the Travel 
Supplement of the issue of January 29th. I 
have no doubt that it was written light- 
heartedly and not intended to be taken too 
seriously, but I fear that some of your readers 
may take it altogether too literally. 

There are many modest tourist hotels in 
Paris (of which we publish lists) where the 
visitor may be assured of finding clean and at 


least adequately comfortable rooms at most 
reasonable rates. It is quite untrue that a 
meal cannot be obtained under 10s, Ihe 


average price for a three-course meal at one- 
star tourist restaurants is 350 francs. English 
France are a luxury, just as 
French cigarettes over here, and cost 
approximately the same price. On the other 
hand, if the visitor cares to smoke the local 


cigarettes in 
are 
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brands he will find that his smoking costs 
him only about one half as much as it does 
at home. 

The £50 allowance can easily be made to go 
a very long way in Paris; perhaps the best 
proof of this lies in the number of extremely 
reasonably priced tours that all the major 
travel agencies are offering this year, and in 
the tens of thousands of Britons who spend 
pleasant holidays there every year who cannot 
afford to contemplate finding such a relative! 
large sum as the full travel allowance.— Yours 
faithfully, 
(Agent General.) 


MAURICE VIGNON 


French Government Tourist Off 1/9 


Piccadilly 


NO PRIESTS FOR ENGLAND 


Sin.—May I endorse the suggestion of the 
Rev. Michael Gedge and of Mr. C. Archer 
Wallington that the Church of England should 
introduce a businesslike method of applica 
tion for clerical posts to replace the present 
haphazard system (or lack of system)” 

A certain priest who felt that it was time 

for him to make a move was being inter- 
viewed by a bishop The bishop said: You 
must write round to your friends.” The priest 
replied: “ My friends are here.” The present 
state of affairs penalises the man who gives 
all his time and energy to the job in hand 
Yours faithfully, CLERICUS 
[Name and address supplied.] 
Sin.-What Mr: seems to mean 1s 
Either God should not call members of the 
middle-class to the Church's ministry; or, it 
He calls them, both they and their families 
must abandon their ‘ middle-class standards ° 
n favour of the mode of life favoured by 
miners and other manual workers. 

But in most cases an incumbent is 
paterfamilias. And most of the people who 
care at all wish him to be so. By all means 
et a celibate minister embrace poverty, o1 
at any rate the ‘insecurity’ of the weekly 
wage earner; but if the clergy are to be both 
married and of good education is it unreason- 
wish for their wives and 


Gedge 


able for them to 


children * standards’ approximating to those 
of their own earlier days? It may be so, but 
n that case the shortage of priests is under 


standable enough. For the nation cannot eat 


its cake and have it.—Yours faithfully, 
R. R. SAVILI 
Ro en Vicarage, Cranbrook, Kent 


BILINGUALISM IN WALES 
Sirn,-There are some 2,600,000 people in 
Wales, of whom 1,800,000 speak English only, 
while 50,000 speak Welsh only and some 
750.000 speak English and Welsh. 

Are English-speaking parents aware of the 
that their children (whether they 
wish it or not) should be taught both Welsh 
and English Such is the recommendation 
of the Central Advisory Committee for 
Education in Wales, in spite of the fact that 
the Council itself states: “ There is little value 
in learning a language in order to have 
acquired it and indeed in such conditions 
there is little likelihood that the child will 
ever learn it.” 

Are Welsh-speaking parents aware of the 
that their children (whether they 


nror 
I roposal 


proposal 


wish it or not) should NOT be taught English, 
the mother tongue of some 200 million people, 
and a key 
they 


to almost all knowledge—unless 


have linguistic ability? Such is the 
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recommendation of the Central Advisory 
Council. 

No objection could be raised to optional 
Welsh, but the Council demands compulsory 
Welsh. This is a strange conclusion. For the 
Council takes a realistic view of language 
‘There is nothing mystical about the nature 
of language, it is upon convention.” 
words mean that language must be 
a tool for the use of man, The 
most useful tool for any child in this island 
today is the English language and the prob- 
lem of schools is to find time in a crowded 
curriculum to train pupils in its use 

Ihe Council urges that Wales is bilingual 
and bicultural and that Welsh 
»ound up with the Welsh language. But it 


based 
I hese 


regarded as 


culture is 


eports that, out of a school population of 
some 300,000, fewer than 40,000 are 
thorouzhly bilingual. Nearly 200,000 children 
speak English only English is the mother 
tongue of most children in Wales today 

It is difficult to understand the Council's 
view of culture It admits that music, 


irchitecture, painting, arts and crafts are quite 
independent of language 

But it is the Janguage that the Council has 
n mind, not the expression of the Welsh 
spirit, Yet many Welsh scholars. divines and 
men of letters have expressed themselves in 
English. Was not Dylan Thomas a Welsh 
poet ? 

The Council ts clearly 
which the Council itse!f condemns 
when it says: “We cannot approve an 
unrealistic concept of education that would 
tend whether its supporters realise it or not 
to sacrifice the future of our children on the 


advocating a kind of 


" 
poney 


iltar of a past, howevel great.”— Yours 
faithfully 
R. S. LANG 
Grammar School, Haverfordwest 
Pembrokeshire 


THE END OF SCRUTINY 
Sik,—It was with very deep regret that I learnt 
ecently that Scrutiny was to cease publication. 
Those of us who teach at universities remote 
from the centres of culture are particularly 
dependent on the printed word to keep us 
in contact with the best critical standards of 
the day. Even those who have often 
disagreed with the views expressed in Scrutiny 
must acknowledge that it has done more than 
any other journal to maintain those standards 
it is tragic that it should be allowed to die 
Cannot something be done, even now, to keep 
t alive ?—-Yours faithfully, 
ALAN WARNER 

Vakerere College, Kampola, Uganda 

{Letters regretting the decease of Scrutiny 
have already been published from teachers in 
the University of Ceylon and in many South 
\frican universities.—Editor, Spectator.] 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 
Sir,—About two years ago the late Hubert 
Foss began to collect material for the official 
life of Constant Lambert, commissioned by 
Messrs. George G, Harrap and Co. Ltd., but 
most regrettably he became seriously ill be- 
fore getting very far in the project and the 
book was not written. 

lL have now accepted a fresh commission 
from the same publishers to write the fully 
authenticated biography and would welcome 
any material (letters or personal recollections) 
from friends and colleagues of the late 
Constant Lambert. All letters and documents 
will be copied and returned to their owners 
as promptly as possible and it is hoped that 
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those who responded so generously bet 
appreciate the unfortunate circumstance, 


have made this second appeal neces. 
Yours faithfully, 
ANGUS M 


132 Holland Park Wil 


Avent 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Sir,—-You have probably seen the c 
dence in The Times protesting ag: 
decision of the Kent County Council t 
hedgerows and verges with selective 
killer, A great many people living 
country, including myself, view wit 
greatest concern this latest notion to 
the ground and air with chemical 
As well as the danger to wild flower 
and beasts, there is the question of its 
on humans. To cover mile upon n 
the spring scents of life and beaut 
the repellent stench of death and ugline 
horrify anybody l 


whose soul is not 
dead, while the particles given off fre 
aifect the body with the 
symptoms of a head c 
Chemical warfare may be w 
until then | feel the stronge 
tests should be made through the Pre 
Parliament to stop public 
inflicting these horrors on the country, 
Yours faithfully, 


sprays can 
unpleasant 
malaise. 
one day 


privaiec or 


KITTY MEG KITCAT 
Vill Cottage, Cockercombe, Nr. Neth 
Stowe Somerset 
LITERALLY 
Sirn.—When | worked on the H 
Morning News my colleagues and | 


always wondering why we sold so few 
between Land’s End and the Isles of S 
Now Sir Compton Mackenzie has solve 
problem by quoting from an unsusj 
competitor, the Western Morning H 
which is surely the Lyonnesse daily paps 

Since this journal has been quoted, 
exist; and if it exists I have no doub 
Lady Astor will have appeared in it 
surprises me is that Sir Compton shot 
doubted the reporting 
lieve me, literally anything can happet 
of Cornwall.—-Yours faithfully, 


accuracy Of IS 


ERK 

f / Vie rti | h} ¢ 1? R te i, S< | ( He shire 
RHYMES AND REASONS 

Sir,—Your printer last week foisted 
the statement that suhlimity rhyme 
divinity. What 1 really wrote was di: 
Yours faithfully, 

{ s 
VMagdal r Coll ve Oxford 
[This slip is regretted.—Editor, Spe 

DIAGHILEY 

Sirn,—The Edinburgh Festival Societ 


invited Mr. Richard Buckle to organis 
the forthcoming Festival. to be held bc 
August 22nd and September IIth, a c 
hensive exhibition to mark the 25th 
versary of Diaghilev’s death 
I should be very grateful if anyone o 
designs, portraits, caricatures or docu 
relative to the Diaghilev Ballet, or 
clothes or characteristic furniture 
period 1909 to 1929, and who would c 
lending them, would write to me, givin 
particulars.—-Yours faithfull 
23 Baker Street, W.1 IAN HI 
Artistic D 
Edinburgh Festival S 
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Rhymed Curses 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 208 
Report by Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were invited for the usual prizes to let themselves go in a rhymed curse of any 


object or person they felt merited commination. 

Whether it be to the credit 
nature or not, this opportunity 
minatory exercises proved very popular. 
Darts were hurled at more than seventy 
different targets, from Mrs. Grundy to the 
Candid Friend, and from recent compe- 
tiions to competition setters and too- 
frequent prize winners. Edward Blishen 
shewed his expected originality by cursing 
himself (not too devastatingly). For the 
rest there were curses on toastmasters, 
tobacco-taxers, avenue explorers, the com- 
bustion engine, weather forecasters, den- 
tists, girl-stealers, pimples, bathroom warb- 
lers. radio audiences, masculine women, 
sciolists, Downs spoliators» alarm clocks 
and—chartered accountants ! 

My invitation to competitors to let them- 
selves gO was not accepted quite as whole- 
heartedly as | expected, nor was the ingen- 
uit) Or appropriateness of suggested punish- 
ments all that it might have been (though, 
in the naatter of letting himself go, H. A. C. 
Evans proved an outstanding exception, 
with no holds barred). Technically, most 
entries were good, but | was shocked and 
horrified that a certain veteran contestant 
should have invited my approval of an entry 
which contained the alleged rhymes 
‘cause’ and “yours*; and “bore” and ‘jaw.’ 

Before naming the winners, there is room 
for a few couplets which caught my fancy 


of human 
for com- 


On a Chil 
\ curse upon you, screaming in your cot 
\ plastic nappy freeze vour little bot 
(Pp. ft WALKER) 
Radio Studio Audience 
And may you hear eternally, hereafter, 
Applause resounding merged in fiendish 
laughter (M. HALLAM) 
A Sneeze Broadcaster 
May his missus take shape as Picasso's 
worst freak 
And his offspring have torsos of Moore-ish 
physique (F. D. MERRALL) 
A Successful Competitor 
Especially, Lord, use your position 
To mortify one Edward Blishen 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 
Joyce Johnson heaped her ingeniously 


punned curses on a purblind competition 
setter, and | have an uneasy feeling that she 
and other about-to-be-disappointed con- 
testants will cast me for the role when | 
plump for M. E. Fossey and Kenneth S. 
Kitchin as winners of £2 each. I was also 
much taken with Coral Taylor’s cosy con- 
versation with God ; and though eternal hell 
fire strikes me as an excessive punishment 
for her victim, I realise that millinery appreci- 
ation is a serious matter to women, and | 
think she ought to have the remaining £1, 

Closc runners-up were unusuaily numer- 
ous and hard to turn down, and I have only 
space to mention Rhoda Tuck Pook, 
Granville Garley, G. J. Blundell, Mrs. D. S. 
Walker. Guy Hadley, Ilan Dunlop (on an 
Iconoclast), Leslie and Joyce Johnson, 
A. S. Dingwall, M. Wheeler and R. Ken- 
nard Davis, and to apologise to the rest. 

PRIZES 
(M. E. FOSSEY) 

A Curse on the Ultra-efficient Social Organ‘ser 
Grant that her enterprising schemes 
May haunt her sleep with horrid dreams ; 
On visits when she hopes to tout 





May all the householders be out ; 

For whist drives which she organises 

May nobody donate the prizes ; 

Grant her administrative zeal 

May nullify her sex appeal ; 

That when she fawns on Lord Tom Noddy 
He'll merely call her * Busybody 

Brand her officious, smug and bossy, 

And gratify, Yours, M. E 


Fossey 


(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 


Lines written on a Toffee-paper hurled 
from the Gallery on those who arrive 
late for front seats 


Down from the Gods | aim this withering 
blast 

On you who booked up first, but come in last! 

Perish the hinge of your reserved front seat! 

May chocolate-vendors pulverise your feet! 

May the conductor’s baton poke your eye! 

May pips and peel bombard you from on high! 

May vou be deafened by your neighbour's 
clap! 

May the trombonist drool into your lap! 

May you be bitten by a savage louse, 

And fainting, find no doctor in the house ! 
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Damn all the thoughtlessness that you're so 
rich in! 
Remember us behind vou 


K. S. K tchin. 


(CORAL TAYLOR) 
Dear Lord, 

Look, | want to send 
A heap of troubie to my friend. 
Do vou know, the little cat 
* Felt she ought to * tell me that 


People didn’t like my hat 


Lord, you don’t know what it cost! 
May she be for ever lost, 

Damned in hell, eiernallys 

Lord, I’m sure you will agree 

Ihe hat is pretty, and suiis me 


So, Lord, take my side in the quarrel 
Signed, your most obedient 


Coral 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 211 
Set by D. R. Peddy 

For the usual prize of £3 competitors are 
asked to describe, in the form of an aircraft 
recognition lecture, a type of aircraft. 
The lecture should features as 
history, performance, characteristics, ete. 
Suggested tvpes might be the Hayworth, the 
Farouk, the Moloto Limit 150 words. 


Entries, address.d * Spectator Competition 
No. 211," 99 Gower Street. London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than March 9th. 
Results in Spectator of March 19h, 


cw 


cere Such 


Country Life 


Tut thaw took place a while ago. and already, 
with the milder air and a breath of spring 
on the land, it is possible to forget that we 
had snow no more than four weeks ago 
Yesterday I had a journey into the count 

where the roads are not so well paved—-higl 
roads and colder parts--and it is plain in 
such places that. whatever we may say on 


the flowering currant 
buds, and the bees are on their landing board 
for a_ short winter has not 
disappeared 
corners on the high 
of hard weather. and the grass is lying limp 


the lower ground whe. 


while at noon. 


Even in the more sheltered 


roads there are still signs 


with that faded look that all vegetation has 
immediately after a thaw There is a cold 
wintry look about the upland stream too. The 
water runs with the colour of a tawny wine 


and the clumps of round rushes growing in the 
black, boggy earth seem permanently 
bleached. It will be a while before winter 
leaves, weeks before the curlew lays and much 
longer before the wheatear comes. In the 
meantime the moorland shepherd keeps his 
flock on low ground, wears two overcoats and 
now and then pushes his stick into the ground 
while he beats warmth into his arms 


A Fair Bargain 

Yesterday when I went to the cottage and 
looked out of the window at the kitchen 
garden, where we had enclosed a patch of 
curly kale and a few winter greens in a wall 
of wire-netting, I was surprised to discover a 
fine flock of pigeons taking their breakfast 
there. When it was much colder and food 
was scarce, the pigeons left the greens un- 
touched and fed instead on the berries of the 
ivy growing on the wall, but now they have 
set upon the greens which they seem to have 
kept as a reserve. As we had apparently 
deluded ourselves that the greens were our 
reserve, I thought it a fair bargain to have 
pigeon pie and went for the gun. When I 
returned to the window, more pigeons were 
in the garden feeding in a procession towards 
the cottage. I waited until they were thick 


enough for me to kill more than one with a 
single shot and then did n Dest tk get 
sufficient f 1 pie My first shot for some 
reason got only one bird My second was 
baulked by the line of flight chosen by the 
rest and the fact that the window would open 
only so ft One p.zeon doesn't make a pie, 
but it will provide a morsel for supper I 
could say that the sixpence | spent getting one 
bird wa worth it if | could be sure that 
those pigeons are not feeding in the garden 
at this very minute when | am too many miles 


away to do anything about it 


Buying Trouble 


Old S. stopped me in the road yesterday 
to say a few words about property I have 
never been sure just how wealthy old S. is. 
He talks about cottages bought and sold so 
glibly that at times | think he must be rich 
indeed How much is fact and how much 


fiction | doubt whether he really knows him- 
self He nudge with his elbow 
and asked me if | had heard who had bought 


gave me a 


the house of old So-and-so I said | had, 
but S. had more to add. “ Offered for it 
meself,” he told me confidentially. “ Take it 


or leave it, | said, but they wouldn't have me 
brass. Him that’s bought it has bought trouble. 
That's what he’s bought. Look-see, there’s rot 


and there’s them beetle things eatin’ the 
beams an’ on top o° that there was a bad 
bust when the thaw come. Bought trouble 


an’ bought it dear.” I didn’t ask him why 
he himself had made an offer for the trouble 
our mutual acquaintance had so_ foolishly 
bought, for | have no time in which to dally. 
Old S. savours his years and draws everything 
out, making the most of it in the same way 
as he smokes his pipe. 
Preparing Seed-Beds 

The preparation of seed beds for sowing 
should be done now. It will greatly improve 
the beds if a quantity of ash, soot and bone- 


meal is worked into the soil so that it is 


enriched before sowing takes place. 
IAN NIALL 








More steel... 
less fuel 


A steel furnace built in 1946 needed 66 


therms to produce one ton of steel. The latest 


type of furnace in 1953 needed only 37 therms. 


The new open hearth furnaces are three times 


as big and cut fuel consumption per ton of steel 


by almost half, as compared with the 1946 unit. 


This change is the impressive result of 
continuous research aimed at reducing the fuel 
bill by cutting down heat wastage. 


The stecl industry is not only producing 


more steel for our needs at home and the raw 


steel for 40°, of our exports; less fuel per ton 


is being used in the process. 
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Craven? 
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IR JAMES BARRIE in ‘My 
Nicotine’ said: 


I 


“When he \ 
at school, Jimmy Moggridge smo} 
a cane-chair, and he has since 


that from cane to ordinary mixt 
was not so noticeable as the cha 
from ordinary mixtures to 


Arcadia. Were I anxious to 
Jimmy’s statement, 


pre 


I would mer 


give you the only address at w! 


the Arcadia is to be had. But 
will not do. It would be as r: 


not be worthy to smoke the Ar 
Mixture’ — 
James to be * 
Mixture”. 


no other than ¢ 


Try CRAVEN 


acknowledged b 


th 


proposing a man with ahem | I 
unacquainted for my club. You 


t 


Your own appreciation of such r 


cool smoking luxury will pro 
worthy of this fine tobacco, 


c 


Three deeply satisfying bicr 


Craven Mixture 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 
Craven Emp 





“Tf it hadn't been for 
him I should not h: ave 
been provided for™ 


LIFE ASSURANCE PROVIDES FAMILY 


INCOMES WHEN MOST NEEDED 





ASK THE MAN FROM THE Prudential 
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N January Ist, 1865, Queen Victoria commanded the 

following letter to be communicated to each of the 

leading railway companies which had their stations 
in London: 

“Sir Charles Phipps has received the commands of Her 
Majesty the Queen to call the attention of the directors of the 
—-—— to the increasing number of accidents which have 
lately occurred upon different lines of railroad, and to express 
Her Majesty’s warmest hope that the directors of the 
— will carefully consider every means of guarding 
against these misfortunes, which are not at all the necessary 
accompaniments of railway travelling. 

“It is not for her own safety that the Queen has wished 
to provide in thus calling the attention of the company to the 
late disasters. Her Majesty is aware that when she travels 
extraordinary precautions are taken, but it is on account of her 
family. of those travelling upon her service. and of her people 
generally, that she expresses the hope that the same security 
may be insured for all as is so carefully provided for herself. 

“The Queen hopes it is unnecessary for her to recall to 
the recollection of the railway directors the heavy responsibility 
which they have assumed since they have succeeded in securing 
the monopoly of the means of travelling of almost the entire 
pepulation of the country.” 

It might be supposed that after such a grave rebuke the 
very railways themselves would have hesitated before mis- 
behaving again. Yet in Whitsun-week of that year there were 
three railway accidents. On June 6th the engine of the Great 
Western mail-train broke down at Keynsham and another train 
ran into it, injuring many people. A minute or two later a 
long train of empty carriages from Bath crashed into the two 
disabled trains, injuring more people but without loss of life. 
The next day a crowded excursion train from Liverpool to 
Birmingham drawn by two engines left the line near Rednal 
with serious loss of life. Two days after that most of the 
carriages of the * tidal train’ from Folkestone to London went 
over Staplehurst bridge into the river while the passengers 
were reading the severe comments in the morning papers on 
the accident at Rednal. Many were killed and injured. Among 
those who escaped was Charles Dickens who was in one of 
the two last carriages, which did not overturn. 

Mr. Dickens,” said a letter in The Times from one of the 
‘ngers, ““ was most energetic in the assistance he rendered. 
rd this gentleman call for brandy for some of the wounded 
ngers, but unfortunately none was at hand, it being 
th the luggage or else in the possession of those who were 
gling in the river. As brandy was not to be had Mr. 
ckens took off his hat, and having filled it with water I 
him running about with it and doing his best to revive 
ui comfort every poor creature he met who had sustained 
rious injury.” 

Railway accidents gradually diminished during the next 
venty years, and by 1884 they were sufficiently rare not to 
e given a place to themselves in the index of the Annual 
tevister, they were now grouped with fires and explosions in 
Mines under the general heading * Accidents.’ 

There have been serious railway-accidents from time to 
time during this century, but I must confess to being startled 
by the figures given by the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation for 1946 to 1952 which reveal that there was a total 
of 8.773 accidents in which 495 people were killed and 6,273 
injured. 1,807 of these accidents were caused by the failure 
of train crews; 396 by the failure of signalmen; 1,098 by the 
failure of other operating staff; 617 by the failure of train 
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crews and/or signalmen and/or other staff; 119 by faulty 
loading; 181 by technical defects of engines: 613 by techn:cal 
defects of vehicles; 403 by technical defects of track or signalling 
apparatus. The remaining 3,000 odd were * miscellaneous.” 
What would Queen Victoria have said about such figures ? 
That negligence can be blamed in so many cases is surely a 
most serious reflection on the administration of British Rail- 
ways. The actual loss of life, though heavy enough, may not 
seem excessive compared with deaths on the roads, but it is 
to be remembered that this has been due to luck and to nothing 
else, and if this carelessness should continue those of us who 
travel by train will soon become as apprehensive of the 
experience as our forbears were in the first half of the n ne- 
teenth century. Trains are slower than they were fiity years 
ago, and therefore we cannot console ourselves with the fact 
that we are paying the price for speed. It is tempting to 
accuse the railwaymen of lacking a proper 
sibility toward the public, but Queen Victoria came very much 


sense OF respon- 


nearer to a realistic view of the matter when she rem nied 
the railway directors of the heavy responsibility they had 
assumed by securing the monopoly of the means of travelling 
of almost the entire population of the country. The aeroniane 


and the motor-car may share the means of travelling today, 
but the nationalisation of the railways has coniirmed a great 
monopoly and those who fear the demoralising effects of non- 
competitive enterprise have a right to use the startling figures 
provided by the Minister of Transport as evidence in support 
of their gloomiest forebodings. The record of engine-drivers 
and signalmen in the past has been magnificent, and it is the 
duty of the officials paid by the nation who are in charge 
of British Railways to ensure that the younger men now being 
engaged are capable of living up to that standard. 

A decline of efficiency was foreshadowed by the result of 
the various railway amalgamations before the State amalza- 
mated the lot. In only one case was there a notable improve- 
ment. The Southern Railway by turning four badly-managed 
lines into one well-managed one was a success. But did the 
Great Northern Railway benefit by joining with the Great 
Eastern and the North-Eastern? No. The dignified Great 
Northern unfortunately acquired some of the characteristics 
of the Great Eastern. Did the London and North-Wesicern 
benefit by becoming the London Midland and Scottish? No. 
Has any line anywhere benefited by becoming a part of British 
Railways? If it has, my good fortune has not led me to 
travel by it. 

Let us face the fact that railroad transport except for 
heavy industrial traffic is becoming as antiquated as transport 
by canals. Might it not be wise gradually to turn some of our 
main lines into roads? Consider that preposterous caricature 
of a great road, the Al. I would wager that there are more 
accidents om what is supposed to be the premier road in Great 
Britain than upon any other. The traffic upon it is continuous 
day and night, and yet there are stretches where drivers have 
to be warned by notice-boards against overtaking because it 
is so narrow and stretches where it is wide enough to allow 
four lorries abreast. 

If road transport is to compete with railways then we must 
either make our great main roads safer or build new ones. 
If the railways are to compete with road transport it is vital 
to make those railways at least as efficient as they were fiity 
years ago. The taxpayer having been compelled to buy a vast 
out-of-date and dilapidated concern at a monstrous price is 
now being charged more and more all the time to keep it 
going. We are proverbially warned against white elephants: 
it is time we ceased keeping a giant sloth as an expensive pet. 











Vhat are 
you doing 
tomorrow? 





OMORROW (says procrastinating Man) 
t will cease from procrastination. 
Tomorrow I will cut down my smoking. 
Tomorrow I will work harder. Tomorrow I 
will resist the trite, the flippant, the foolish 
thing. Tomorrow I will scorn the wiles of 
popular journalism. Tomorrow I will start 
reading the Manchester Guardian. 
Excellent resolve. To change to the 
Manchester Guardian is a seeming duty 
which so soon becomes a positive pleasure. 
The Manchester Guardian has much to offer 
you — excellent writing, virile reporting, a 
refreshing integrity and idealism. It is a 
newspaper which wins, without wooing, your 
loyal affection. Yes, perhaps you will change 
to the Manchester Guardian tomorrow. Yet 


why tomorrow—that dangerous never-never 


day! Why not make the change on the one 


day when things really happen—today / 


If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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MOTORING 


Wealth on Wheels 


By GORDON WILKINS 





N the social revolution which is taking place in Britain, 
| certain success symbols are achieving acceptance, while 

others, once admired and envied, now carry the risk 
of complications in social and business life. The television 
set, as the symbol of democratic success, is acceptable alike 
in suburbia and on the council estates; indeed, Post Office 
licence investigators are reported to have complained of the 
extra work entailed by the large proportion of aerials with 
no sets attached. 

On the other hand, the car, which was once much prized 
as a success symbol, is now involved in a complex system of 
taboos. A cheap car can certainly be used without any adverse 
reactions from colleagues or neighbours. The principle that 
council houses should have garages is gradually gaining 
acceptance, and the fact that a man’s home ts being subsidised 
by his neighbours is clearly no reason why he should forego 
the pleasures of motoring, any more than he should be asked 
to do without his television, or his weekly flutter on the pools. 

A high quality car is a different matter. Company directors 
whose energy and ability might entitle them to the enjoyment 
of a Rolls Royce apparently find it inexpedient to buy one 
because of some real or imagined effect upon their workers, 
but a Bentley does not seem to excite anything like the same 
fears, especially if it is painted black or dark blue, colours 
which are popularly supposed to render these cars invisible 
to shop stewards. In price, mechanical design and amenities, 
the differences between a scarlet Rolls Royce and a navy blue 
Bentley are of no great significance, but seen through the eves 
of the successful business man, the gulf between the two imay 
appear quite unbridgeable, and as for a_ gold-plated 
Daimler , 

Lady Docker seems to have defied the convention with some 
success, and has even excited a certain grudging admiration for 
her panache in the uninhibited use of wealth, but a more typical 
reaction is that of a friend of mine, director of several com- 
panies, who said, “I dare not buy a Rolls, and all my friends 
have Bentleys. What else can I get?” 

His remark needs a certain qualification. If he had won 
his money in a football pool, or by backing horses, no one 
would have cared what kind of car he bought. It is only the 
money gained by hard work and ingenuity which has to be 
spent with circumspection. This is an entirely logical situation 
| in a country which spends £600 million a year on gambling 
| but refuses to spend even a tenth of that amount on building 
| a modern road system to save life, cut production costs and 
raise its living standards. 

To understand these trends one must:examine them without 
bitterness or preconceived ideas. The provision of garages 
for council houses may in fact be seen as an acceptance of the 
fact that we are moving steadily closer to the situation in 
Soviet Russia, where the car is built in with the job. The main 
difference is that we still permit private industry to have a part 
in offering these inducements, instead of confining their 
distribution entirely to the state. People engaged in the retail 
motor trade tell me that the genuine private buyer does not 
account for more than 20 per cent. of new car sales, and even 
this figure includes professional men, such as doctors and 
lawyers, who are really buying their cars for business use. 
Additional evidence is provided by the hire-purchase returns. 
which show that only one new car in ten is bought on hire 
purchase. Presumably most of the other nine are paid for 
by cheques from public authorities, iadustrial companies and 
commercial houses. 

Simple arithmetic shows how difficult private ownership has 
become, especially if we cling to the idea that a man’s car 





should in some degree reflect the importance of his position 
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in society. Most Rolls Royce and Bentley models are priced 
at between £6,000 and £7,000 with tax, but there are fewer 
than forty people in the whole country with net incomes of 
more than £6,000 per annum. Purchase out of income is 
obviously going to take a long time. A married man with two 
children, earning £2,000 a year, is regarded as moderately 
successful, but after paying income tax he does not even have 
the price of a Jaguar saloon for a full year’s labour. As he 
has to shelter, clothe and feed his family while saving for 
his car, hire-purchase instalments spread over 18 months are 
not going to be much use to him. 

A large part of the population may be accustomed to paying 
less than an economic rent for its housing, but we all pay 
more than an economic price for our transport. Road vehicle 
taxes now produce 6.6 per cent. of the national revenue, or 
more than ten times the total government expenditure on roads, 
so it is hardly surprising if the private owner is finding the 
burden too heavy. The fact that sales for the past year were 
higher than ever arises partly from the stock of worn-out 
vehicles overdue for replacement; it also reflects the fact that 
congestion is seif-propagating. As journey speeds go steadily 
down, more vehicles and more men are ne-ded to do the same 
amount of work. 

lt is refreshing to turn from this tangle o¢ conflicting interests 
and changing habits to the Uniied States, where hard work 
and material success are not yet considered dishonourable. 
Here is a country where the car still ranks high as a success 
symbol; is there not a restaurant in Los Angeles where the 
front car park is reserved exclusively for Cadillacs ? To own 
a car in an unnecessarily low * price bracket’ appears to 
entail a loss of face, but it also seems to be slightly risky to 
buy a better car than one’s immediate business superiors. In 
general, the American devotes a lower proportion of his income 
to his car than the British owner, influenced no doubt by the 
wider range of competing attractions available to him. After 
all, a Cadillac only costs a little over £2,000 and is the best 
car made, in a country where incomes are several times higher 
than ours. However, as Cadillac make about 110,000 cars a 
year, there are those, even in a society which values confermity, 
who feel the desire for something different. Ownership of an 
imported car is beginning to carry special prestige and this 
constitutes a major opportunity for the European car industry. 
Can we take full advantage of it if the social climate at home 
prevents us even aspiring to the best? The swift contraction 
of our specialised coachbuiiding industry during the past few 
years raises serious misgivings on the subject. 


i¢ French are in no better state, for they have 
succeeded in abolishing high-class cars entirely, just at the 
moment when they could have begun to seil them for dollars 
Famous names like Hispano Suiza and Deiage have gone into 
arial or total eclipse, and the total output by Hotchkiss, 
Delahaye and Talbot in 1953 amounted to 202 cars. Delahaye 
made 25 and Talbot 10! Here the executioner seems to be 
the income tax collector, without the help of the shop stewards, 
for with his long experience of the French tradition of tax 
evasion, he now assesses income partly upon the evidence of 
the victim’s car. Possession of a baby Renault is reckoned 
to be evidence of an income of not less than £200 a year, while 
a family Citroen will attract assessment upon £550. Higher 
up the scale, purchase price as well as fiscal horse power is 
taken into consideration, with a steeply rising effect upon the 
tax payable. Hence the eclipse of France’s fine cars. 
1 Germany, the patrician Type 300 Mercedes Benz. 
Germany’s finest car, is the accepted means of transport for 
Senior executives in government, industry and commerce. 
Output of this one model was 2,310 cars in 1953 and is rising 
fast. With increasing output come lower prices, and foreign 
buyers who might have bought Britain’s top quality cars will 
be buying Mercedes. Already this car is recovering the pre- 
war German position in the film star market and its sales 
have far outstripped all its top-quality British competitors. 
This may be one of the many penalties which have to be 
paid for a social revolution. 
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Assembling the com- 
ponent parts of a Mullard 
thyratron, 





PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


— utilisation factor of an 
electrically powered ma- 
chine is often dependant upon 
the flexibility of its motor. 
Until quite recently all motors 
were controlled by conventional 
electro-mechanical equipment. 
To-day, however, an increasing 
number are controlled by an 
electronic valve known as a 
thyratron. 

The thyratron is a device which 
can convert alternating current 
to direct current and, at the 
Same time, can regulate the 
amount of current—and thus 
the amount of power—released 
to the motor. 

The great advantage of the 





thyratron is its extreme flexi- 
bility which permits infinitely 
variable control of motor speed 
and direction. It thus enables 
full advantage to be taken of 
recent developments in the 
field of automatic control with 
all its attendant economies in 
overheads and manpower. 

Mullard produce a wide 
range of thyratrons for a 
great varicty of applications. 
In addition to motor control, 
Mullard thyratrons are today 
leading to increased efficiencies 
in lighting and heating systems, 
in servo-mechanisms, in 
resistance welders, relays and 
regulated voltage devices. 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at: BLACKBURN - FLEETWOOD - GILLINGHAM - HOVE - LYTHAM-ST, ANNE'S 


MITCHAM RAWTENSTALL 





WADDON 


WANDSWORTH ~- WHYTELEAFE 
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Schools Competition 


OYS and girls in schools in the United Kingdom were 
invited to write a Spectator Leading Article, or a Middle 
Article, or a Review Article on any book which had 

appeared in the past three years. Prizes, each of books to the 
value of eight guineas are awarded to: 

Pviscilla Jenkins, of Colston Girls’ School, Bristol, 
of Stephen Spender’s book, ‘The Creative Element.’ 

Rosemary Wood, of Dalkeith High School, Midlothian, for a 
Middle Article “Symphonies in Shirt Sleeves.” 

D. J. Hurst, of Blackpool Grammar School, for a leading article 

Television argument 


for a review 


on the Commercial 


The entry was large. The average level of quality was high. 
Competitors were not asked to state their age, but most articles 
had what may be called a ‘sixth form touch.” That may be 
taken by those entrants who were not sixth-formers as a 
commendation of their efforts; and by’ sixth-formers as a 
compliment or a reproach, according to taste. The majority 
of the entries were Middles, with Reviews second in number 
but first in quality, and Leaders third in every respect 
Articles 


Report by the Editor on Leading 


That there were relatively few entries in this section was in 
itself a compliment to the good judgement of the entrants. It 
was also a mercy to the judges, for the majority of the 
* Leaders’ submitted were not really leaders at all, but school 
essays on a ‘public affairs’ theme with an_ excessive 
element of solemnity and heaviness of touch. It was perhaps 
a little unfair to invite entrants to write a leader, since leader- 
writing, above all forms of journalism requires a degree of 
maturity and judgement which beginners are unlikely to possess. 
The Spectator does its best all the time to find new talent 
among the younger writers, but experience (and, for that matter, 
commonsense) shows that talent is more readily developed 
by giving these writers books to review or encouraging them 
to write middles than it is by asking them to write leaders. 


Yet for one special reason I do not regret the attempt. That 
reason is D. J. Hurst of Blackpool Grammar School. He 
executed a four de force in the best Grub Street tradition. He 


submitted six entries, three leaders and three middles. Not one 
was superlatively good, but each one was a sound, workmanlike 
job. His leaders were placed first, second and third in their 
section, by common consent of the judges. He is awarded a 
prize for this remarkable display of at least one of the 
professional leader writer's tricks—the ability to keep it up. 





LEARN A NEW LANGUAGE IN THREE MONTHS 


ASS:iMil 
THE EASY Sivell way 


Assimil is the accepted Continental 
method that teaches you, in your own 
home, languages as they are spoken— 
without the drudgery of learning by 
heart. 
Assimil Books, Assimil Records, or a 
combination of both bring you a 
thoroughly practical and satisfying 
means of home study. r 
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Courses may be 
purchased on 
easy terms. 
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ASSIMIL (England), Dept. A187 
10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. 
Phone: BAYswater 5131. 
Please send ,without obligation, full details of 
ASSIMIL LANGUAGE COURSES 
In French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Russian, English. (Delete as necessary). | 
lam interested in! | Records and Books 
[} Books | 





For over a quarter of a century the 
Assimil system has been recognised 
on the Continent as the easiest 
modern method of learning languages. 
It is a great success. Try it, and you 
will become yet another enthusiast. 


ASSIMIL OFFER COMPLETE COURSES 
IN: FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
CERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH. 
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Courses are also available for those | ADDRESS 
whose native tongue is not English. | 
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Report by the Assistant Editor on Middle Articles 


” 


“Why do you want to get into journalism ? 
‘Because I want to write.” 
“What do you want to write ? 


” 


And in nine cases out of ten the duologue comes to an uneasy 
Stop at this point. Very many want to write. Very few know 
what they want to write. This is only too clear to me in the 
normal course as I plough through the pile of articles deposited 
by each post. 


Confronted with the *middles’ entry in our Schools com- 
petition, | must confess I expected a hard slog through the 
familiar school essay—the shade of Addison borne aloft on a 
high moral tone. There was in fact very little of this, and in 


general quality the pile compared favourably with my normal 
daily ration. 
The four which I sifted eventually as the best are not. on 


the four which would be the most likely to win 
But they are certainly the best articles. They 
communicate. They take the reader into account. And they 
are all about something. Rosemary Wood (who wins a prize) 
wrote about an orchestra, a witty excursion behind the scenes. 
David G. Witham sent an Italian travel-piece which opened 
with a fine flourish: “ Like a slowly revolving wheel with the 
faded light at its centre, the darkening plain passed before my 
gaze which was obstructed from time to time by the leaping 
silhouette of tree and hedge. thatch and poplar row.” He 
kept it up remarkably well. James Currey described to some 
effect the results of myxomatosis among the rabbits of France, 
a vivid and factual article. Lastly there is D. H. V. Brogan, 
who supplied the only article supporting youth against crabbed 
age. (I expected many more.) 


the whole, 
essay prizes. 


Report by the Literary Editor on Review Articles. 

In judging the reviews submitted, while I kept my eyes open 
for possible surprises, I looked mainly for two things. In 
the first place, I looked for actual originality—for the kind of 
writing or of approach which, awkward or difficult or appar- 
ently illiterate as it may be, reveals someone struggling with 
his own difficulties in his own way. Secondly, I looked for 
potential originality, which, at the age of sixteen or eighteen, 
often perhaps characteristically takes the form of brilliant 
pastiche. Of the first class I found only signs or touches here 
and there, and these were possibly misleading. In the second 
class, I found quite a number of reviews which were creditably 
near to professional workmanship and lacked only some finally 
adult quality of ease, weight and certainty. 

It is an interesting fact that of the runners-up two dealt 
with individual poets (Stephen Pike on Robert Graves and 
R. W. J. Hubank on Dylan Thomas). The odd man out 
was April Carter on Maurice Herzog’s Annapurna. All had 
sweated out the heavy sententious flatness of the school (and 
undergraduate) essay. All wrote like professional journalists 
who know that the public doesn’t owe them a reading, but that 
attention is something that must be won by force and style and 
the cut and thrust of critical opinion. I finally decided upon 
Miss Jenkins’s review of Mr. Spender. The best review articles 
are those which state and establish a principle of general interest 
arising out of the book under review, and in her consideration 
of “the importance of criticism of poetry by poets” Miss 
Jenkins has made an admirable attempt at this classic approach. 

Also recommended: John Hewson; D. Hayward; and 
Nicholas J. Rau, aged 11, for a remarkably expert and well- 
written piece on Swiss railways. 


Miss Priscilla Jenkins’s review of ‘The Creative Elemen 
will be printed in next week's Spectator. 

In view of the size of the entry and the quality of the articles 
submitted further competitions on these lines will be set from 
time to time. 
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These two photographs are of the same child. The one on the : ~ Income Tax paid by the Society itt i - 
: Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors Sy 


right shows Catherine as the N.s.P.c.c. found her; the other subject to income tax at the standard rate 
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was taken after only two months in good care. It is hard to 


believe this is the same little girl—harder still to realise that are acc is = 
parents can so neglect and ill-treat their own children. arson tay H i 
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needs money urgently. Please will you 


send a donation? 
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HOWEVER SMALL, WILLBE MOST 


When the unrelenting minute has 
GRATEFULLY RECEIVED BY THE got you beat and even airmail can’t 
save your bacon... you can earn 
reprieve for the forgotten birthday, 


or answer an urgent request, by 
e e e ° cabling ‘via Imperial’ from any of __ e 
| Britain’ ti via Imperial 


Britain’s 13,000 Postal Telegraph 


Offices 
ROOM 52 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON 
«a : ; | Post Office Cable & Wireless Services (GPO) 
| 
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O'Neill in 1954 


UGENE O’NEILL’S early life passed, before 1918, in a 

search for something he never found. He was up and 

down from one level of ‘toughness” to another— 
prospecting for gold in Honduras; Boston to B.A. in a barque; 
office work for the Singer sewing machine company; some- 
thing obscure in the wool-house of the Swift meat-packing 
plant at La Plata. Then to sea again, tending mules to 
Durban and back on a cattle boat, deckhand on a liner 
between Southampton and New York, and interludes now and 
then touring with his father, the romantic actor James O'Neill. 
Finally, breakdown and the sanatorium, an end to the tough, 
muscular life of waterfront and stockyard and the beginning 
of a search for something he did find—the way to combine 
the realities of his own life with the fantasy of his father’s 
and how to make himself heard above the empty chatter of 
the American stage. 

In those days the creative man had to create at the top of 
his voice. It was a necessity, not a fashion, in the Twenties, 
which was essentially O’Neill’s decade. Most of what counts 
in his work was done after 1919 and all but four of his chief 
plays were written by 1930. Other writers studied the manners 
and morals of ‘flaming youth’ and were able to distil the 
spirit of the feverish times into fiction. O'Neill never tried. 
The reporting could be left to others. He would editorialise. 

When he began to write seriously there was hardly any live 
native drama on the New York stage and the cinema looked 
like driving the theatre out altogether. By 1925 it was no 
longer likely that The Better ‘Ole, Dear Brutus and John 
Ferguson—all alien corn-—could be simultaneous hits on 
Broadway as they were in 1919. By 1930 names were being 
spoken which had been unknown when O'Neill began his quick 
march from Provincetown to Greenwich Village—names like 
Anderson, Behrman, Barry, Howard and Sherwood. This 
may have been the time when America was losing her youth, 
but she also gained a place in the arts, especially in the 
theatre, with O'Neill always as the pathfinder. 
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His new novel about the 19th Century Rome of John Keats. 


THE REMARKABLE 
YOUNG MAN 


“An expert hand makes a vivid novel of this 
astonishing period.” JOSEPH TAGGART, The Star 


” 


“The author's great vitality floods the book. 
RICHARD CHURCH, John o’ London Weekly 
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Yet during those years he never tried to reflect in 
what he saw going on around him, except a little amateurish 


his plays 


class-war in The Hairy Ape. Anna Christie was left over from 
the early sea-cycle, Desire Under the Elms, The Great God 
Brown and Strange Interlude were massive chunks of that 
super-naturalism which O'Neill thought was the only way: 


x to express in the theatre what we comprehend 
intuitively of that self-obsession which is the particular dis- 
count we moderns have to pay for the loan of life. The old 
* naturalism ’—or * realism,’ if you prefer—no longer applies. 
It represents our fathers’ daring aspirations toward self- 
recognition by holding the family Kodak up to ill-nature 
Strindberg knew and sulfered with our struggle years before 
many of us were born. He expresses it by intensifying the 
method of his time and by foreshadowing both in conten: and 
form the methods to come.” 

The more urgent need of something new made it natural 
for O'Neill to be more welcome in New York than in London. 
In both cities he scraped rather than romped into the !ong- 
runner class, though Strange Interlude (the Abie’s Irish Rose 
of the pseudo-intelligentsia, Woollcott called it) lasted over 400 
performances in New York. 

It was the smaller theatres that introduced O'Neill to Lc ndon 


the Gate, the Arts, the Westminster (under Anmer Hall 
who also died last year). Later his work arrived at the 
Strand, the Lyric, the New, but not for long runs. In London 


and in the repertory theatres outside, his dark, violent, puzzled, 
puzzling plays attracted producers and players who have been 


more consistently seen and heard than O'Neill has-—Michael 
MacOwan, Norman Marshall, Flora Robson, Beatrix 
Lehmann, Mark Dignam, Stephen Murray. Paul Robeson 
made The Emperor Jones almost unplayable by any other 
actor, and C. B. Cochran, taking up Anna Christie, showed 
that there were commercial possibilities in O'Neill, however 

unpromising some of his plays seemed. 
But this was all so long ago! Who is going to ng 
the plays to life again ? Curiosity about them as stage ng 
* 


is still alive. Jonathan Cape has produced a uniform edition 
which contains half the plays and more than half of O’Neill’s 
successes. Six of the eight have been reprinted before, most 
of them five or six times, one of them ten, which seems to be 
something of a record among modern dramatists. It sugzests 
that some company can make a name for itself by sorting out 
the good O'Neill plays from the bad and putting them on 
even against the judgement of West-End managers to whom 
he died a forgotten, unprofitable man. 


The amateurs, the cinema, even television, have put his 
work before huge audiences. In England, on the commercial 
stage, even his less difficult pieces are not much more than a 
memory: some of them have not been seen for twenty years. 
Yet the obituary notices did not exaggerate when they men- 


tioned influence, significance, dramatic power. Nor did John 
Mason Brown, eight years ago, when he wrote 


“He has won the Pulitzer award three times, and deserved 


it more often the Nobel Prize has also come his way. 
In schools and colleges he is studied along with Ibsen as if he 
were an unassailable figure of the past. Wherever people care 
about the drama (which means in regions far beyond the reach 


of the theatres) his name is known and respected. Indeed, 
no other living playwright, with the exception of Shaw, enjoys 
his pre-eminence.” 

What puts the modern theatre off O'Neill ? It is not simply 
his pursuit of the interminable or the fact that his poet’s eye 
and mind expressed their images in the language of the pulp 
magazine. There are technical reasons. In his first long play 
The Straw half a dozen characters, four of them children, 





*The Uniform Edition of the Plays of Eugene O'Neill. = (( pe. 
Eight volumes, five at 10s. 6d. and three at 8s. 6d.) 
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contribute nothing to the action. 


have them presented as the producer chose—they were described in 
detail and even given sounds to emit (" a tiny gale of laughter like a 
rustling of leaves °) and it is all too near the 
the Rainbow Ends to be taken seriously—<nough to ru:n the play 
unless the director ignores the author. 

The fear that some trained hand might mould his sprawling texts 
never left him, so that in The Iceman Cometh the first stage direction 
to Act 1 fills six pages. This is just the 
that Shaw adopted, leaving no freedom to designer, director or actor. 

There is also the question of length. Szrange Interlude (which 
inscrutable Hollywood changed to Strange Interval) is generally des- 
cribed as a play in nine acts. It is really two plays because it uses 
the ‘ aside ° to extend characters and move them from one plane to 
another ; the visual equivalent is the use of masks in Tie Great God 
Brown where the character as he feels and as he appears are separately 
presented. These were experiments well worth making and the) 
succeeded, but revival is difficult because when a playgoer must 
attend an endurance trial he is more likely to put up with an un-cut 
Hamiet or The Ring than anything in the way of * super-naturalism.° 

The sea plays have the modern touch. They say that a tall ship 
and a star to steer her by may be all very well, but the sailor of today 
uses Steam: let's see how he lives. Even the three snippets which 
are sometimes combined (for example at the Mercury in 1947) as 
ss. Glencairn, hang together. The rural dramas, with their echoes 
of Siella Gibbons and even of Tobacco Road, must be heaven-sent 
for American college drama societies and little theatres, but they 
have no future here. Anna Christie and Ah, Wilderness ! are likely 
to turn up at any moment and Mourning Becomes Electra is almost 
certain to be presented some day with the special advertisement- 
* As you saw it on T.V.”* or ** By the Author of Before Breakfast,” 
which made the libretto for a short television Opera only the other 
day. . 

Undisciplined writing and inconsiderate treatment of actors and 
audience have helped to drive O'Neill from the English-speaking 
professional stage. But he is sure to be revived, for when they are 
stripped of their literary flannel his plays have bite and reality and 
force. It is up to somebody now to prove that they have staying- 
power 


forest scene of Where 


} 1 


sort of literary arrogance 


The Status of Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn. By Philip Radcliffe. (Master Musicians. Dent. 83. 6d.) 


THis volume is a welcome addition to the * Master Musicians ° 
series. Mendelssohn's stock has been low and risen again; but 
even the centenary of his death in 1949 brought no satisfactory 
estimate of his final status. Mr. Radcliffe tells the story of Mendels- 
sohn's life as fully as his limited space permits, and he is scrupulously 
fair—even indulgent—to the music, wh-ch he is obviously well suited 
by temperament to appreciate. It would have been interesting to 
see more of the background of the composer’s life and to hear more 
of the contemporary musical world, in which he was something of a 
stranger; but there could be no question of either in so short a book. 
One question which immediately suggests itself to the reader and is 
not actually answered by Mr. Radcliffe, though his answer may be 
implied in several passages, is that of Mendelssohn's relations with 
his great contemporaries. He knew Chopin, Liszt, Schumann and 
Berlioz; but his relations with them seem to have been stiff and 
formal and there is often a note of rather priggish incomprehension 


in his references to their music. He spoke of a meeting with Chopin 
in terms which show that he was well aware of the gulf which separ- 
ated them: ** it was as if a Cherokee and a Kaffir had met to con- 
erse.’’ His friends and musical cronies were the third-rate com- 


posers of the day, Moscheles. Hiller or David; and this is surely a 
reflection on Mendelssohn's character as a musician. Mr. Radcliffe 
rightly stresses the overwhelming influcnce of his family, and par- 
ticularly his father, both on his musical ideals and on his choice of 
medium. In fact it would hardly be unjust to write off at least 
two-thirds of Mendelssohn’s music as meant, in a broad sense, for 
family consumption. Mr. Radcliffe is particularly happy in the 
large variety of phrases which he coins to describe this important 
side of Mendelssohn’s musical character. He very seldom makes a 
downright accusation of banality or sentimentality, and when he 
does, it is certainly well deserved. But he nowhere says openly— 
what is surely the truth—that Mendelssohn was an early-blossoming, 
outstandingly lyrical composer whose inspiration largely left him 
as he reached maturity or was deflected into wholly unsuitable 
Channels. There is an obvious parallel between Mendelssohn and 
Tennyson. Both were sensitive, lightweight artists with a marvellous 


technical facility and a gift for * painting "—for rendering, the one in 
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music and the other in words—visual impressions. Each allowed 
the mantle of the prophet and the seer to be cast around his 
shoulders—the mantle, all too literally in Mcndelssohn’s case, of 
El.jah—and frittered away what remained of his lyrical gilis in 
drawing-room prettinesses. 

What remains of Mendelssohn's music ? The Midsummer Night's 
Dream music; The Hebrides, and possibly three other overtures ; 


the /talian and Scottish symphonies and the violin concerto ; the 
octet and possibly two or three other chamber works. The orato:ios 
i the songs, the church music and practicaily all the piano music 


thei 


ot the picces 


ire dead ; nterest is purely historical. And the great majority 
| ' 


that do survive were writtcn before the Composer was 
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twenty-five. It was a tragic life and that Mendelssohn was somehow 
re +} , t wf rly 1 r ror »s tran } tter 

aware Of this Is suggested by the Cal ly disappeari. ie Irom Me tellers, 
from his music, of the brightness and vitality (as opposed to mere 


and by the personal 


vivacity) Which constituted their chief charm ; 
F dey mntalls 
gamentally 


quarrels which seem to argue a frustrated and fur 
satisfied nature underlying the brilliantly successful career. 
and to try to explain’ these discrepancies between the accepted 
legend and the true facts was perhaps outside Mr. Radcliffe’s 
scope. He, indeed, largely accepts the story at its face value ; but 
he will hardly, I think, persuade his readers that they want to become 
further acquainted with Mendelssohn’s music. The Mendelssohn 
canon is pretty well fixed and the revivals of lost or unfamiliar 
works—such as those recently sponsored by Menuhin—have added 
absolutely nothing to our respect for the composcr 
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Parliamentary Intelligence 


Members of the Long Parliament. By D.Bruntonand D. H. Pennington. 

with an Introduction by R. H. Tawney. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 
Tuis is one of the most useful books to appear for years on the 
nature of the English Civil War of the seventeenth century—most 
useful because so precise and objective. The authors have not 
tried to pronounce on the ‘ causes * of the war or the motives of the 
parties. On those diffuse and immensurable matters the historian’s 
verdict is only a guess, or a statement of faith (e.g. the * puritan 
revolution,’ or the * bourgeois revolution’). These authors have 
aimed at answering some of the only questions it is intelligent to 
ask—those which can be answered. 

They have studied the members of the Long Parliament of 1640-53 
from the ascertainable facts about their birth, education, social 
Status and family connections. What sort of men were returned in 
November, 1640 ? Which went parliamentarian and which royalist ? 
Were new types returned at the by-elections of 1645-8 ? And when 
the last break came (over negotiations with the king) how did they 
divide then ? In fact, was the political swing to the left accompanied 
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by any drop in the social level of the members ? The original members 
turn out to be a normal lot—predominantly country gentlemen ; 
small minorities of lawyers and merchants; and very few courtiers 
or government stalwarts (for the early Stuarts d.d not manage these 
things at all well). When the call to arms came, there was little to 
distinguish the two camps of M.P.s from each other or from the parent 
roup from which they sprang. The only differences which emerge 
om this analysis are that the royalists were on the average ten years 
younger, and the parliamentarians had the advantage of greater 
parliamentary experience. Among the members returned in 1645-8 
there is a slight but numerically insignificant admixture from smaller 
gentry families unaccustomed to parliamentary service. As for the 
split over the treatment of the king in 1648, that did not show itself, 
any more than did the split of 1642, in the formation of socially 
distinct or contrasted sides. 

The case for regarding revolutions as the heyday of active minorities 
is enormously strengthened by these conclusions. The Marxist 
interpretation of the period is made to look more than ever crude, 
though the authors recognise that what is true of M.P.s is not 
necessarily true of society as a whole. We shall have to wait, as 
they say, until more local studies are made of the revolution, before 
we can be sure of its place in the history of class relations. We shall 
also have to wait (though the authors surprisingly do not say so) 
until studies similar to theirs are made of the Protectorate parliaments 
before we can be sure that the revolution (and the new electoral 
constitution of 1653 in particular) did not temporarily displace or 
weaken the traditional parliamentary classes. 

It appears that few families in politics were older than the sixteenth 
century, and that the revolution itself made little difference to the 
wealth of M.P.s. The upstart colonels did not establish new parlia- 
mentary families, and the royalists made a marvellous recovery 
after 1660. The * political nation,’ in fact, seems to have come 
through the revolution virtually unscathed, and was now, as in the 
sixteenth century, less affected by the great public events than by 
private fortune and misfortune. 

Professor Tawney, in his wise introduction, says that the effect 
of this book is not so much to settle questions as to suggest that the 
usual questions are wrongly formulated. Its moral, like that 
of much other recent work, is that we must read our political history 
mainly in terms not of national classes, but of families, groups of 
families, and counties. 

The book is too stimulating an achievement for the reviewer ‘to 
spend space on small quibbles and corrections. It is sad to record 
that Mr. Brunton, one of the authors, was killed in a road accident 
shortly before its completion. R. C, LATHAM 


. . ad . . 

The Spirit of Sicily 

« 
The Golden Honeycomb. By (Hart-Davis. 
Tuis is much less a travel book than a study and contemplation of 
the whole spirit of Sicily, and as such it is a brilliant and distinguished 
success. Sicily is one of those small areas of the world which has 
gained its potency by being a continuous rendezvous for the clash 
of cultures, and it is part of Mr. Cronin’s aim to pick out the figure 
in the carpet round which the Sicels, Minoans, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs and Spaniards formed their own particular patterns. He takes 






Vincent Cronin. 16s.) 
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The Story of India’s trouble spot 


This is Kashmir 


By PEARCE GERVIS 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir is a land of tropical heat and 
arctic snows and appears to the traveller a paradise on earth, 
producing the finest silks and the softest wools, where the earth 
will grow rich harvests and yield precious stones. The people 
of Kashmir, however, are more often than not dressed in rags, 
and many live on the edge of starvation. The author, who is 
resident in Kashmir and has a deep interest in its people and 
their country, attempts to paint a true picture of the country 
as it is today after centuries of invasion, oppression and persecu- 
tion. For years the dispute between India and Pakistan over 
its control has kept the armies of both countries in the field. 
Soon this struggle must be resolved, and the eyes of the world 
will be focussed again on the country which has so nearly led 
the Indian continent into war. Colour frontis., 64 illus. 25s. net 
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for his symbol the golden honeycomb which the historical Daedalys 
is said to have made as an ex voto to a Sicilian image of Aphrodite, 
Thus the book takes the form of an imaginative search for an icon- 
ography in all forms of Sicilian art and architecture in which the 
influence of the honeycomb may be said to survive. In the course of 
his deeply imaginative wanderings in time and space Mr. Cronin 
returns to the /eitmotiv of this image, and its symbolism, like that of 
the Wild Duck or the Golden Bowl, moves in continual change, 
Now Daedalus is the prototype of the foreign invader making an 
atonement in great works of art, now the religious significance of 
the honeycomb is made to play its part in Sicily’s cultural history ; 
at other times its goldenness symbolises a love for this colour and 
metal to be found in Sicilian art. 

It is true that there is an element of symbolical contrivance in the 
book, of a determination to impose aesthetic patterns. If it were a 
work of gradgrind art-history this would certainly be a fault, but in 
fact it is a heartening return to a responsibly subjective consideration 
of the arts of the past. The last fifty years have been a period of 
exact scientific survey of past art, and so fine a critic in a different 
tradition as Mr. Adrian Stokes has been a lonely figure. Mr. Cronin’s 
method and approach are in this tradition ; his precursors are Pater 
and Ruskin rather than Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Pater imposed 
his musings on La Gioconda and based great criticism of Giorgione 
on paintings which were not by Giorgione at all ; Ruskin transpased 
a bourgeois puritanism into (to our eyes) a magnificently wrong 
appreciation of Baroque. Seen in this light Mr. Cronin’s contri- 
vances are to be welcomed. 

A very small proportion of the book deals with modern ite in 
Sicily but Mr. Cronin here writes with an insight and understanding 
which shows him to be no inhuman humanist. Altogether, one may 
say that a new writer has arrived on the scene. MICHAEL SWAN 


Mr. Hoover’s Apology 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover. The Great Depression, 1929-1941, 
(Hollis & Carter, 30s.) 

Mr. Hoover is one of the most eminent Americans and his account 

of his stewardship as President is therefore of interest. But it is, alas, 

not only not of such great interest as one had expected, it is too often 


of a kind of interest that is unworthy of so great a public servant, 
Until his election to the presidency in 1929, Mr. Hoover had hada 
full, useful and sucessful life. He had had success in more ways 
than one; the standard American success of the poor boy who makes 
good; the less common success of the rich man who becomes to his 
country and to the world a great public servant; and finally the 
greatest of American ambitions was gratified, he became President, 


although he had never before in his life run for office and had been for 
a great part of his life living abroad. At this summit of ambition, 
the luck turned. For President Hoover had to take on the burden 
of a national disaster that was not his fault, but which was imputed 
to him. Up toa point, Mr. Hoover realises that he was mainly the 
victim of bad luck and he is entitled to point out that he was made 
the scapegoat, not only by an embittered and partially demoralised 
public, but by extremely skilful scapegoat-finders. He is entitled 
to claim that the worst of the depression was over by the summer of 
1932 and that had the election taken place a year later, there might 
have been no Republican collapse. And he is entitled to score 
points, most of them valid, against much of the confusion of the 
New Deal and against some of its policies. (For instance, the 
Roosevelt administration in its early years was more isolationist, 
not less, than the Hoover administratidbn had been.) But having 
said all this, it remains to be said that this volume of the Me, 
was hardly worth writing, in the spirit in which it was written. 

First of all, it is not written for the pleasure or even the ease of the 
common reader. Mr Hoover can write well, can narrate well: the 
first volume of the Memoirs showed that. But here he throws up 
the sponge as a writer. There are long chunks of speeches, state 
ments and rebuttals; the main tieatment is topical but it is not con- 
sistently so; there are varying statements which one would like to 
have harmonised; there are some odd slips in minor detail and one 
or two baffl.ng statements on matters not so minor. Mr. Hoover 
conveys his strong dislike of Roosevelt’s use of ghost writers. It 15, 
one feels, a pity that he did not employ, if not a ghost, at least a 
competent editor. For example, one absurd charge against him was 
refuted by ‘Senator Walsh.” But which Senator Walsh, Thomas or 
David? It makes a good deal of difference. And if, as the index 
shows, it is Thomas of Montana not David of Massachusetts, it is 
depressing to find the exonerator made a ‘master of demagoguery’ 
a little further on. Thomas Walsh (pace Mr. Hoover) is usually 
thought to have been one of the most useful senators of modern 
times. But praise and blame are thrown about with a lavish bu! not 
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ACROSS THE STREET 


His new novel, &s. 6d. net 
Out next week 
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OLD VIC PREFACES 
HUGH HUNT 

Shakespeare and the Producer A collection of the 

author's talks to the actors in those plays he produced 

while Director of the Old Vic from 1949 to 1953, 

with afterthoughts on the productions themselves. 
Illustrated, 16s. net 


THE REVOLUTION 
IN PHYSICS 
LOUIS DE BROGLII 


A non-mathematical history of the Quantum Theory 


from its roots in classical mechanics to its role in 
yresent-dav research franslated from the French by 


J 
Ralph W. Niemeyer 18s. ne! 


BEOWULF AND JUDITH 


ELLIOT V. K. DOBBIE 


The final volume to appear it the {nglo-Sa on Poeti 
Records, containing the two poems of the Beowull 
iseript with critical notes and textual comments 

- 40s. me 
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The Rogue From 
Padua 


ry accomplished historical novel ’’ of the Re- 
ion in southern Germany ‘‘excellently written 
ately and attractive style by a man steeped in 
od.’’°—PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
(The Bookman). 12s. 6d. 
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Folly Farm C. E. M. JOAD 
Foreword by John Betjeman and Canon A, F. Hood 


Dr. Joad himself described this book, finished short! 
before his death, as a Peacockian dialogue. At Folly 
Farm genial Mr. Longpast entertains his friends with wi ty 
and provocative talk on every subject under the sun. While 
Folly Farm belongs in spirit to the country of Crotchet 
Castle, it belongsein time to our own 6 





The Laughing Matter 4 Serious Story by 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


His gripping new novel Saroyan’s least dilTuse and 
oracular novel, his most tense, best organised Sharp 
scenes, some of them almost unbearably moving, and a 
fast-moving story are the result Ni York Tin 126 
, 

That Yew Tree’s Shade CYRIL HARI 
‘Cyril Hare rings the bell again First-rate. "—FRANCI 
wes: Sw d Tin * First-rute pure whoduuit Ve 

€ firor r Ver ye recomme d d 

Mr. H tc! Jo] l 


My Life in the Bush of Ghosts 


AMOS TUTUOLA 


To admu / Palm Wine Drir 
| need no recom! iendal on wh le thosc nac 1 
h its predecessor are advised to obtuin both th 
nique, absorbing and richly comic works without dela 
J. MACLAREN ROSS: Sunday Times. Dylan Thomas called 
the Drinkard * that tall, devilish story’ : this one Is even 
taller and much more devilish 12 /¢ 
° 
After the Holiday LOUISE COLLIS 
A novel. * Brilliantly written—shows a power of percep- 
tion and an imaginative boldness both very remarkable . 
a very fine writer indeed.’—STORM JAMESON * Her style 
has a sharp intensity unusual in modern fiction.’ 
Manchester Guardian 126 


Culbertson Point-Count Bidding 


ELY CULBERTSON 


This book has been eagerly awaited by bridge plavers 
From the maze of point-count methods the world’s lead- 
ing bridge expert has evolved a revolutionary and more 
accurate system which should become standard “- 
great book which is surely the last word in modern con- 
tract bridge.’-—Yorhkshire Observer. 

With card hand { pla 


Literary Essays of Ezra Pound 
Edited with an Introduction hy T. S, Eliot 


This volume gathers together Ezra Pound’s most import 
t contributions to literary criticism during the last fort 
vears ‘Evervone concerned with Nterature should 
possess this book. Time and Tide 0 
The Overreacher HARRY LEVIN 
A study of Christopher Marlowe Warmly commended 
for it represents a thoroughgoing application to the study 
ot Marlowe ot comparative and historical nethod, 
xpertly handled.’— New Ssafesman. 21 - 


History in English Words 


OWEN BARFIELD 


CYRIL CONNOLLY (in the Sunday Times): * More than a 
book about words, it is about important words, and is 
extremely well-written, with one source in literature and 
the other in semantics.... Learned, imaginative, moving 
and felicitously factual.’ Revised edition. 18/- 
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accurate hand. Homer Cummings is praised (with others) as ‘an 
old-linz Democrat,” but Cummings was the author and sponsor of 
the ‘court-packing’ plan. One of the most creditable actions of 
M:. Hoover as President was to appoint Mr. Cardozo to succeed 
Justice Holmes on the Supreme Court. But Mr. Hoover apparently 
thought it wrong of Roosevelt to appoint Mr. Frankfurter to 
succeed *Constitutionalist Justice Cardozo.’ In what way was 
Cardozo a constitutionalist that Justice Frankfurter is not? The 


list of these oddly peevish judgements could be prolonged. They 
are out of place in a book by Mr. Hoover. 
The book is not quite devoid of personal interest. The 


depressing view of the role of Andrew Mellon, if not exactly new, 
is interesting, although one has to remember that Mr. Hoover kept 
him as Sccretary of the Treasury in 1929 and long after his futility 
was evident. The references to Jim Watson of Indiana reveal what 
one could have guessed about the President's view of that too typical 
Hoosier statesman. But such plums are few and far between. 

Mr. Hoover, even now, does not seem to have reconciled himself 
to the political facts of American life. He thinks that the 1932 
campaign was the dirtiest in American history. Connoisseurs think 
that 1928 still has it and that one cause of the zeal with which Al 
Smith's friends smeared the Hoover administration was their resent- 
ment of the tactics of so many Republicans and *‘Hoovercrats’ in 
1928. Mr. Hoover was not responsible for those tactics and I 
doubt if he gained by them, but a man who expects justice should not 
enter American politics. Mr Hoover's misfortunes remind one of 
Taft's misfortunes. Each entered politics at the top. Each was 
elected President without any real political experience. Each was 
the victim of a deep groundswell of discontent with the Republican 
party. Taft had to pay for Cannon and Aldrich; Mr. Hoover for 
Harding, Coolidge, Watson, etc. But Taft, despite his natural 
resentment, left his vindication to other hands. Mr. Hoover should 
have done the same. D. W. BROGAN 


New Novels 


My Life in the Bush of Ghosts. By Amos Tutuola. (Faber. !2s. 6d.) 
Black Argosy. By Mercedes Mackay. (Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 

Weekend at Hurtmore. By Mary Lutyens. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
Naked Canvas. By Warwick Scott. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 

The Albatross. By David Langstone Bolt. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 
Like The Palm-Wine Drinkard, its predecessor, My Life in the Bush of 
Ghosts is a kind of writing difficult to define and even to describe. 
At the age of seven, its narrator wanders into a hole in a hill, under 
the impression ‘that it was an old man’s house who was expelled 
from a town for an offence.’* This is soon disproved by the 
appearance of a golden-ghost, a silverish-ghost and a copperish- 
ghost; and the arrival of Smelling-ghost (“his nose and eyes were 
very hard to look at as they were very dirty and smelling’*) puts it 
beyond doubt that the scene is the mythical Bush of Ghosts. This is 
a self-consistent world complete with towns, currency, wars, hus- 
bandry, its own Directorate of Medical Services and a special branch 
of the Methodist Church. There are some ex-human ghosts, but 
most are non-human living creatures, not always immortal. In 
appearance they vary from near-human to such monstrosities as the 


Ways of the Ant 


John Crompton 


“THE HUNTING WASP’ 


‘‘A gay and instructive book. What interesting 
things he has to tell us! In this lively work he 
describes the habits of ants of every nationality.”’ 
-~-HAROLD NICOLSON OBSERVER 

**At once amusing, informative and exciting.”’ 
—GUY RAMSEY, DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘**Their fantastic world described for the benefit 
of laymen in a way that makes crime thrillers and 
science fiction seem tame.*’ —YORKSHIRE POST 
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flash-eyed mother: ‘* Millions of heads which were just like a baby’s 
head appeared on her body. ... She had a large mouth which 
could swallow an elephant uncut.’’ It is no surprise to learn that 
**90% of ghosts hate any of the earthly persons to enter this bush,”’ 
and the narrator, as he wanders in and out of captivity and from one 
ghost-town to another, is starved, defiled, thrust into proximity 
with mosquitoes, snakes and spiders, confined for long periods to a 
tree-trunk, a food-bag, a pitcher and an animal’s pouch, turned into a 
horse and a cow, and given a ghost’s head in error (‘this head was 
smelling badly’*) after being decapitated in battle. In the intervals, 
however, he is befriended to the extent of marrying twice and beget- 
ting a son by the Super-lady, and is almost reluctant to leave the 
Bush of Ghosts and return home after twenty-four years. 

What sort of book is it, then? In the face of a tissue of unfathom- 
able African myth and fairy-story, written in a completely new 
English idiom, for, presumably, a native audience, a European 
reader will blench at this question, and only feel a fool if he mutters: 
**Nightmare . . . primitive unconscious . . . episodic allegory without 
a key reminiscent of Kafka... poetry ...’’ Certain emotions can 
at any rate be identified: physical misery, horror, fear, despair and a 
unique grotesque humour that seems not to be felt by the author as 
humour in our sense at all, not as ‘relief’ or as an indication that 
human ideas still prevail in his ghost-world, but as just another 
serious, fantastic and violent effect. Mr. Tutuola’s book is a severe 
test of our originality as readers, of our ability to throw all our 
preferences and preconceptions out of the window when the need 
arises. It will probably only go to show that I can’t do this if | say 
that my interest flags when I read something that so rarely evokes 
anything in life as | know it, and if I anticipate a possible objection 
by pleading that even misery, pain and the rest cannot be universal 
and become blurred in a strange context. But this book clearly 
needs repeated readings before its extraordinariness can be (ully 
noted, let alone mastered, and there is no doubt of the size of Mr. 
Tutuola’s talent, which makes the average “modern novel’ !ook 
Jejune and vap.d. Try this bit 


But as the bush which surrounded this pond was very liet 
without any noise of a creature whatever it might be so I began 
to feel much cold without being cold, and when my heart was not 


at rest for the quietness of that place then I went to the place that 
I spread the skin in the sun and began to warm myself in thi i 
perhaps my body would be at rest, but when there was no chanue a 
all until the skin was dried then | took it and left that area as quickly 
as possible. So I wore it as a cloth, of course, it could only ich 
from my knees to the waist, so | was going on with it like that 

Black Argosy, a first novel, also bas connections with Nigeria, but 
here the theme is the African in Lendon. The histories of the two 
central characters, bewildered law student and equally bewildered 
wide boy, are recounted with a satisfying profusion of incident and 
detail, and their feelings about the jungle of London and the Africa 
they have left are realised with remarkable conviction. Mercedes 
Mackay leans sometimes towards the melodramatic in her com- 
mentary-—knives are rather prone to start glittering evilly and 
characters to move towards the last dark tunnel leading to the abyss 
—but her narrative seldom falters and her ear for dialogue is excellent. 

I thought at first that Weekend at Hurtmore was going to be a 
‘woman's novel,’ i.e., the sort where you hate all the characters, but 
it never quite is. The frame implied by the tithke—the house-party 
where guests, hosts and children give their various dilemmas an 
airing—is trite enough, and so is the leading man with his ubiquity, 
his powerful yet tender hands, and his obsession for **thinking he 
may be able to do something’’ for everyone. But here and there are 
unmistakable signs of a spiteful humour, a hard and sardonic intel- 
ligence that one longs to see given free play. 

The trouble with Naked Canvas is the heroine, Alison (‘‘not a 
pretty picture,’’ the blurb says). Unengagingly self-centred, feeding 
with humourless avidity on tension supplied by her own actions or 
factitiously written in by the author, she gets embroiled in the life 
of a public school by being the daughter of one master and the 
girl-friend of another master and of one of the senior boys, Mailham. 
The character of Mailham, his relations with his priggish room-mate, 
and his emotional struggles are so sympathetically filled in that both 
he and Mr. Warwick Scott seem to be rather wasting their time on 
Alison. 

The Albatross (quotation from guess-who) is another first novel, 
based on two ideas: the idea of being a writer and the idea of being 
attractive to women, and Mr. David Langstone Bolt is excited about 
both of them. They are indeed exciting ideas, but not in a novel, 
where excitement about writing and women, not about the contempla- 
tion of them, is in order. Mr. Bolt will do better next time, especially 
if he writes along the lines of the fictitious novel crassly vilipended by 
his hero, and avoids howlers like making a highbrew literary critic 
take Galsworthy seriously. KINGSLEY AMIS 
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THE GREAT 
AND OTHER STUDIES 


G. P. GOOCH 


A brilliant portrayal of the Russian Empress, 
accompanied by cameos of some contemporary 
* salon thinkers.”’ 
Illus. 2]s. March Ist 


net 


A new novel by the author of 
“ Crispin’s Day ”’ 


LEIGH HOWARD 
JOHNNY’S SISTER 


The story of an English saboteur’s mission to 
occupied Norway—and of the brief, bizarre love- 
affair that interrupted greater things. /0s. 6d. net 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Latin America : A Personal Survey. By Sir 
Ronald Fraser. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


IN the writing of this Latin American survey 
Ronald Fraser, author of the novel Circular 
Tour, and Sir Ronald Fraser, the former 
Board of Trade official, took turn and turn 
about. Thus we have bits of two books 
under one cover, a combination which 
should serve to entertain and instruct the 
lay reader. Fraser the novelist visits the 
Perons at Buenos Aires : 

The Casa Rosada or Rosy House, 
when I entered it, seemed all sweetness and 
honeymoon light. My cicerone, an emotional 
man of business in close touch with the Pair, 
shook hands with the carpet-sweepers and 
messengers, calling each of them * hombre.’ 
The members of the General’s staff were 
continually hugging and kissing one another 
Then the other Fraser, the one-time civil 

servant, inserts slabs from what might have 
been an official despatch : 

It is safe to say, broadly speaking 
that the agricultural labourer is scarcely 
organised at all and over large areas of the 
region hardly conscious in a social or 
political sense. ... 





COMPANY MEETING 


CASTLEFIELD (Klang) RUBBER 








Mr. Jack Addinseil’s Statement 


Tue 47th annual general meeting of the Castle- 
field (Klang) Rubber Estate, Ltd., was held 
on February 19 in London, Mr. Jack Addin- 
sell, the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to June 30, 1953 

The profit for the year before deduction of 
taxation was £88,724 which included £17,499 
from tin tribute, against £134,736 for the 
previous year. After taxation, amounting to 
£45,250, there remained a net profit of £43,474 
The crop for the year at 2,892,573 Ibs., showed 
an increase of 363,773 Ibs. over the previous 
year, mainly due to improved tapping and 
ground conditions on Bukit Benut estate 
Costs were reduced during the year, and the 
decrease in cost of production amounted to 
approximately 3d. per lb. The average price 
for our crop was 10d. per Ib. lower than that 
realised for the previous year. All practicable 
measures are being taken to adjust our costs 
to meet the situation. We must replant the 
old seedling rubber in the interests of future 
profit-earning capacity Your directors have 
transferred £20,000 to Replanting Ralbrves to 
provide for next year’s programme and for 
the upkeep of existing immature replantings 
Up to the end of 1953 our post-war replant 
ings have totalled 827 acres. 

Tin mining tribute was more than double 
the amount received during the previous year 
but this ground is now worked out 

Your directors recommend payment of a 
dividend of 15 per cent 

In conclusion I would refer to the Circular 
sent to stockholders on 22nd December re- 
garding the sale of approximately 600 acres 
of land, situated on Castlefield estate, to 
Petaling Tin Limited. As stated there is likely 
to be considerable delay before the relative 
titles can be registered in the name of the 
purchaser, and consequently in receipt of the 
initial payment of purchase price. We are 
advised that the necessary survey and sub- 
division of titles may. for priority reasons 
connected with the Emergency, take as long 
as two years to complete. Needless to say, 
your directors will do their best to expedite 
matters. 

The report was adopted. 





So we are provided with the maximum 
quantity of views and news that can be 
crammed into 234 small pages—mountains 
and plains, jungles, rivers, lakes ; politics, 
housing, diseases, diet, art, welfare legisla- 
tion, communications, industry and trade ; 
many misleading statements (as on the 
prevalence of squint-eyed children in south- 
ern Argentina); and many very debatable 
conclusions. Although Sir Ronald gener- 
ovsly, and even fondly, concedes that Latin 
America has its good points, he does not 
conceal his belief that the people are mis- 
managing their affairs. He says that he 
clings to the principle that ** what is based 
on illusion must collapse.”* But the Latin 
Americans (heirs of the El Dorado legend) 
have always lived on illusions, and they have 
developed their own special technique for 
surviving and prospering on that basis. 
There is almost a total lack of accents 
throughout the book, so that the Spanish 
names seem strangely austere. G. B. 


Iraq, 1900 to 1950. By S. H. 


(Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


Longrigg. 


AT a time when the weakness and instability 
of the Arab states is causing a dangerous 
vacuum in a vital area, the specialist will 
welcome Brigadier Longrigg’s careful sur- 
vey of the last fifty years in Iraq. The 
author’s credentials require no scrutiny. 
And the fact that so careful a book by so 
sympathetic an observer makes gloomy 
reading is a measure of the intractability of 
the problem. The brigadier deals faith- 
fully and severely with Turkish malpractices 
in the early period, notes the slowness of 
the first British administrators to recognise 
the force and direction of Arab nationalism, 
gives full credit to the indigenous forces 
that helped to prise Iraq out of the inertia 
of centuries, and details the marf¥ signs of 
undoubted economic progress. Yet so much 
remains to be done! While the civil 
service, the judiciary and other state insti- 
tutions emerge from the examination with 
considerable credit, it is in the direction of 
affairs that the young State has been proved 
wanting. Forty-seven ministries in thirty 
years, not one of which fell in response to 
organised public or parliamentary action, 
is a lamentable record, punctuated by civil 
and tribal outbreaks, minority disturbances, 
religious rivalries and army interference. 
The conduct of foreign affairs makes 
scarcely better reading. Whether on a 
regional or world-wide scale, whether deal- 
ing with Israel or with Western defence, 
Iraqi policy has been unrealistic and 
ineffective. Although Iraq has moved far 
and fast, the world has moved further and 
faster, and the new State may well be en- 
guifed before it attains the position to 
which it is entitled by the gifts of its people 
and its natural resources. It is particularly 
depressing for the British reader to note 
that in spite of the progress made largely 
through British tutelage, precept and 
example, castigation of the British still 
offers the aspiring Iraqi politician the best 
hope of advancement. One thing is clear : 
the myth of Western superiority has spent 
whitever force it once had in the Middle 
East. If a disease is treated with the wrong 
medicine, the inherent excellence of the 
medicine is an irrelevant issue. But what is 
the right medicine ? Let us hope that the 
Soviet doctors are equally baffled. H.A.R.P. 


By John J. 
(Hart- 


A Bibliography of James Joyce. 
Slocum and Herbert Cahoon. 
Davis. £2 2s.) 


THERE is a strong tendency for readers of 


the works of James Joyce to develop into 
* students of Joyce.” For their benefit a 
considerable apparatus of notes, textual 
commentaries and systematic elucidations has 
grown up. Messrs. Slocum and Cahoon’s 
bibliography, for example, is the fourth to 
appear. It is also the best on books and 
pamphlets wriiten by Joyce, contributions 
by him to periodicals and newspapers, 
translations of his works, manuscripts and 
musical settings of his poems. The sections 
on translations is not complete, but with 
its items from Finnish, Greek, Hungarian, 
Japanese, Portuguese and Urdu as well as 
the more usual Western languages it is still 
an impressive testimony to the international 
interest that Joyce’s works have aroused. 
The section on recordings and broadcasts 
is rudimentary, though not through any 
fault of the authors. There is nothing on 
critical material about Joyce, but the authors 
have collected a great number of items 
under this head and hope to publish them 
later. In the meantime this book is an 
impressive tribute to the industry and per- 
ception of its authors, and to the devotion 
of the better known collectors of Joyce 
books and papers, including the universities 
of Yale and Buffalo and Mr. Slocum him- 
self in the United States and Harriet Shaw 
Weaver in this country. Ww. T. 


Selected Prose of Daniel Defoe. Edited and 
introduced by Roger Manvell. (Falcon 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 


DEFOE is, besides much else, among the 
enthralling writers, and a criticism of the 
new Falcon selection is that Mr. Manvell 
gives us no summary of the situation in 
which any particular piece of- prose or 
dialogue finds its place. So the reader, 
unfamiliar say with Defoe’s Captain Single- 
ton or even the Journal of the Plague Year 
will (because Defoe really is an enthralling 
writer) be continually wanting to know what 
came before this vivid scene and what is to 
come. This apart, this little volume is a good 
piece of work, with a capital biographical 
and critical introduction, and with the 
extracts selected on the plan of giving a 
description of English life in the early 
eighteenth century. ‘‘Defoe,’’ says Mr. 
Manvell with truth, ‘‘was interested in 
people who lived hard, whether they were 
merchants, soldiers, adventurers, society 
widows, thieves, prostitutes or what we 
politely call juvenile delinquents.”’ 

This plan not only exhibits our author 
where he most excels, but is particularly 
valuable at the present time, because even 
serious historians have long given us an 
inferiority complex. They have drawn false 
pictures of the ‘good old days’—at once 
flashy and rosy. Here is the truth about a 
world in which children and shipwrecked 
sailors might very easily starve to death, in 
which there was some religious fee'*ng but 
little compassion, and little justice. 

Defoe is never sentimental and, without 
preaching, shows another truth, that the 
absence of compassion and justice usually 
debauches and coarsens its victims. Unwar- 
ranted suffering is only rarely enabling. 

A. W.-E. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHEN a City Father takes advantage of a 
company meeting to deliver a lecture to the 
nation on social ethics I usually start to 
blush. I found it embarrassing, for example, 
to receive the specially printed addendum 
to his annual statement from the chairman 
of Lloyds Bank. It was intended to be a 
significant comparison between the relatively 
tiny amount paid by the banks in additional 
dvidends in 1953 (£853,000) and the relatively 
large amount paid in wage increases (£125 
millions). The comparison had, in fact, no 
ethical significance at all and merely created 
the bad impression of two grabbers of the 
ational cake snarling at each other. Indeed, 
athough this eminent banker deprecated 
the rousing of class bitterness by invidious 
statements about weges and dividends he 
made matters by declaring: ** In 
sober fact it is the wage earner who has been 
the real beneficiary of the inflationary 
process."" Over some selectid short period 
this might be supported by the statistics 
but in the long run, as everyone knows, the 


worse 


wage earner suffers from the constant 
depreciation of the buying power of his 
wages. When wages chase prices in an 


inflationary spiral, prices generally keep the 
lead : wages generally lag behind. It is the 
get-rich-quick entrepreneurs, the speculators, 
and the sharpsters who are the real bene- 
fic:aries of inflation. The increases in the 
bank dividends can be defended, as | have 


myself defended them, but not on the 


grounds of social ethics, not on the basis 
that the 14 per cent. paid by Lloyds in 1953 
represents less after tax than the 12 per cent. 


1938--and only two-fifths of its 


pa in 
purchasing power. 
solely on the realistic economic grounds that 
a free enterprise system, which the majority 
of people seem to want, can only be run by 
allowing the market risk premium (over the 
money rate) to be paid on the real capital 


They can be defended 


employed at risk. This will, of course, vary 
from industry to industry. If there is to be 
any real understanding between capital and 
labour I suggest that the Employers’ 


Associations work out the appropriate scale 
of risk premiums for different industries 
and submit it to the T.U.C. for considera- 
ti Then, if the equity capital were 
exp-cssed in the form of shares of no par 
value (as in the United States) and if dividends 
were expressed as so many shillings or pence 
per share, there would be less occasion for 
inv. dious comparisons between dividend 
protiteers and wage profiteers. 


cms 


\fter the embarrassment of the Lloyds 
Bank incursion into politics | confess that I 
Opened with the utmost miisgiving the 
thirty-page answer prepared by Imperial 
Chemical Industries to the Lebour Purty’s 
proposals for chemical national’sation. But 
I was agreeably surprised. Dr. Fleck, th 
chairman of the company, makes the logical 
case against nationalisation—that it would 
slow down all major policy decisions, stifle 
commercial and techn’cal initiative, damage 
the overseas interests wh'ch are dependent 
on the good will of foreigners (this applies 
particularly to the United States) and make 
it difficult to maintain the quality of the staff 

| good reli.t ons with employees. Indeed, 
the vast international connections of I.C.1. 


Answers Back 





would make nationalisation impossible with- 
out ** hiving off’’ the outside interests. 
And I do not believe that a nationalised 
1.C.1. would be able to recruit the young 
men from the Universities with the sc.entific 
degrces who are the back-bone of their 
executive staff. On the whole I prefer the 
1.C.1. form of reasoned reply to the advertis- 
ing stunts of ** Mr. Cube ’’ which enlivened 
our sugar packets when Tate and Lyle was 
threatened by nationalisation. 


How Not to Run Nationalised 
Industries 

The present difficulties of 

nationalised industries add point to the 

LC.I. epologia. The new public boards 

are muddling along with their accountability 

to Parhament aad people ill-defined and with 


some oO! oul 
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their hands tied on policy decisions which 
may clash with Government policy. The 
Oxford economist, Mr. lan Little, in his 
clever, provocative book ** The Price of 
Fuel *’ belabours the Coal, Electric ty and 
Gas Boards for not having pursued the right 
economic policy for the nation, whch, h: 
claims, meant raising the price of 
against the domestic consumer with the open 
grate, reducing (by subsidy) the price of the 
more cflicicnt fuel-saving (anti-smoke) stoves 
and cutting out open eleciric heating. But 
these Boards are not constituted to pursue a 
concertcd national policy. Mr. Liitle’s 
attack serves to show how muddkd a 
nationalised board on the Morrison model 
can become when it has neither profit motive 
nor co-ord nated policy. The whole question 
of the administration of the nationalised 
monopoles in a mixed economy necds re- 
consideration. We have not yet solved the 
problem cither of business efficicncy or of 
human relations or of social objectives. 


coal 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


THe ** one-for-one ~ ire bonus declared 
by IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, at which 
I h.ntcd two weeks ago, dwarts all othe 
bonuses by its size—over £70} millions —but, 


even so, it would have fallen rather flat on 
a market glutted with bonuses if it had not 
been for the raising of the dividend from 
13 per cent. to 15 per cent. for the 
for the accent on * growth’ pi 

the issue of £30 millions 


year and 





The cxpansion program | 
compeny is already committed will cost 
£60 millions and other projects are under 
cons.deration which \ quire a furthe 
£70 millons in the next three years. The 
exploiiation of the ynthetic fibre 
teryviene ~ has called for vast amounts of 
capital. In June last the company announced 


it was spending £11 millions on doubling 
the terylcne plant at Wilton and $11 millions 
on a new terylene factory in Canada. It 
would be difficult to find another company 
of this size which could boast of such impor- 
tant developments. At 58s. the shares return 
a yield of 5.15 per cent. on the new distribu- 
tion, wh'ch might be thought not very hgh, 
but will the dividend rate on the doubled 
cap.tal only be halved-——at 7} per cent. 
or will it be raised to 8 per cent. or 9 per cent. 
as some optimists expect In view of the 
terviene developments | am inclined to be 
on the side of the optimists. The shares may 
fall when they are marked ex dividend and 
ex the right to subscribe to the new loan 
stock, but long-term holders should not be 
worried by short-term fluctuations. — Inci- 
dentally, the City welcomed the new 4} per 
cent. unsecured loan stock 1972/74 at par, 
in spite of the size of the issue, and the market 
expects it to go to | or 2 premium. 


Here are two cases of bonus distributions 
by small companies which are causing the 
market in the shares to hang fire. Share- 
holders must wait patiently but new investors 
might well buy the bonus shares in allotment 
letter form—free of stamp—and expect to 
see arise later on. The first is REVERTEX, the 
well-known manufacturers and distributors 
of concentrated rubber latex. It is issuing 
one new share for every ten and the directors 
have said that they hope to pay the same 


rate of dividend, namely 25 per cent. on 


the increased cap.tal (£275,000). In the year 
to Scpicmber, 1953, protits rose by over 150 

to £303,000, which were sufficient 
to cover the dividend nearly nine times over. 
Ihe Ss. shares must therefore be regarded as 
a Stable-d.vidend equity——there is no othe 
form of capital--and at 20s. 6d. cum bonus 
7) +} 


per cont 


to vicld about 7 per cent. they seem reason 
bl val cd. 

THE other case is GFORGE BRETTLE which 
presenting its ordinary shareholders with o1 
new share for every two. This Derbyshire 
company manufactures hosiery and unde: 


wear and, thanks to its sound policy of 
plough.ng back enough prolits to keep its 
. / 


factory equ pped with up-to-date machine 
it has a fine record of profitability In the 
vear to January, 1953, the slump in th 
textile export trade halved its trading profit 
its export sales were down by 58 per cent. 
and its home si les by only | »>per cent. but 
in the current year the recovery, | under- 
stand, has been complete. The accounts 
will be issucd at the end of March and 1 


would not be surprised if the chairman at 
the general meeting anounces that the same 
rate of dividend, nimely 15 per cent. (which 
vas Maintained in the bad year) will be paid 
on the increased cz pital (£302,250). The 5s 
shares at 135. 9d. cum bonus, equivalent to 


9s. 3d. ex bonus, would return a yield ot 


8 per cent. assuming that my surmise ts 
correct, 
I CALLED cttention to the new outlook for 


tea shares on January | Sth. This weck at the 
auctions the price of common tea has risen 
to a new h gh level of 4s. 43d. a lb. Blenders 
have been caught short by the persistent 
demand from North America, where the 
high price of coffe is turning many people 
to tca drinking, and from the home market 
following on the derationing of tea and sugar. 
It will not be until September, when the new 
Indian crop reaches Czlcutta, that the supply 
position will be eased. Meanwhile the 


producers are enjoying a market price 
which can be translated into dividends 
comparable with the 1950 period. I men- 


tioned ASSAM DOOARS and ALLYNUGGER 
(Pakistan), both of which have risen but 
are likely to be higher by August when the 
dividends come. 
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